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William Faullener: A Review of 


Recent Criticism 


By Frederick J. Hoffman. 


should like here simply to review some aspects of Faulkner’s reputation since 
| the granting of the Nobel Award and to consider its role in influencing 
subsequent criticism of his work. I do not believe there can be much doubt 
that since 1950 the criticism of Faulkner has increased immensely in quantity. 
I should also want to suggest that it has changed in kind. It is very true that 
Faulkner began long before 1950 to announce openly the moral and social 
generalities that were summed up at Stockholm. The effect of the prize was to 
bring him “up front,” to make a “public man” of him, and to exert such 
pressure upon the general run of critics and journalists that they could not there- 
after dismiss him out of hand so casually as in the past. While the adverse 
reactions to Faulkner which I have labeled “The Cult of Cruelty” school of 
criticism (in my introduction to William Faulkner: Two Decades of Criticism. 
[Michigan State University Press, 1951]) did not entirely vanish, the award 
discouraged some critics and frightened others into confessions of past error. 

The difference is an amusing footnote to the history of popular criticism. 
Typical of the public admissions is that made by Clifton Fadiman, whose record 
of consistent disparagement and left-handed praise should certainly qualify him 
for the unofficial championship in the field. Fadiman did not react but asked 
instead that the history of his dissents be allowed to serve as a consolation to 
those who “recognize [Faulkner’s] talent but are unable to connect personally 
with its wave length.” (Party of One, 1955) I believe that much criticism pub- 
blished after the award hesitated and qualified where earlier it might have 
condemned with little or no equivocation. 

It was not so much fame that caused many popular critics to squirm 
uneasily, as the glaring light of publicity that now illuminated Faulkner’s status. 
The obscure and isolated genius who had preferred a Mississippi town of 4,000 
unsophisticated inhabitants to New York and Paris was now at the center of 
the literary world. He was called upon to speak his mind on several occasions; 
interviewers hopefully approached him for comment and reminiscence; he was 
featured in long and generously illustrated essays in the popular magazines; he 
was invited to visit universities, as a writer in residence or a guest speaker. 
More important than the surprise of public interest in his succés d’estime was 
his willingness to appear, to perform, to speak; he was apparently seriously moved 


A paper read at the Modern Language Association meeting, Chicago, Dec. 28, 1959. 
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by his eminence, and he endeavored to match the quality of his speech to the 
unaccustomed virtue of the occasion. 

The truth was that Faulkner had come into a position that demanded of him 
an unceasing iteration of certain chosen syllables and phrases which were to echo 
through the post-Stockholm years in his own writings and in critical appraisals 
of them. In a sense that has not yet adequately been appreciated, Faulkner 
himself took the initiative in the criticism of his own work. Asked to explain 
to himself and to his admirers the meaning of what he had been saying in the 
past twenty-five years, he obliged by providing catch phrases of a very high 
quality and a guaranteed somberness of effect. The wonder grew that this man 
who had described so powerfully and so frequently the ugly, chaotic, miserable, 
obscene, irrational world of man should have meant all along that he was 
upholding the “eternal verities,’ and therefore had been without qualification 
on the side of the angels. 

Quite aside from the notoriety of Faulkner’s post-Nobel career, let us consider 
the rhetoric of it, as that is featured in the Stockholm Address, in the Foreward 
to the Faulkner Reader (1954), in the several interviews with him that have 
become a critical staple since 1950, in the other speeches he has given, and at 
crucial points in the novels. The language is an almost incredibly neat succession 
of devices for accomplishing two ostensible objectives: to explain (perhaps, to 
explain away) what earlier critics had called an “unmitigated naturalism” in 
the description of human affairs, and to affirm in the light of what seems to 
have been a declared necessity to act affirmatively in the glare of public acclaim. 

Faulkner begins the Stockholm address with an attempt to achieve the first: 
the phrase “life’s work in the agony and sweat of the human spirit” describes 
both the experience of writing and the expense which is the subject of the 
writing. He insists that the intensity of the creative effort must equal the seri- 
ousness of the artist’s role: the “problems of the human heart in conflict with 
itself” have been crucially intensified in the atmosphere of World War II. The 
artist must learn not to be afraid, he says; and I assume he means he ought not 
to yield to deterministic pressures on his spirit nor to despair. The key phrases 
follow: there should be room in the writer’s consciousness for nothing but “the 
old verities and truths of the heart, the old universal truths lacking which any 
story is ephemeral and doomed—love and honor and pity and pride and com- 
passion and sacrifice.” Faulkner had always used these words in his own writ- 
ings, but he had never before 1950 spoken them entirely in his own “voice,” 
except insofar as it is possible to distinguish that voice from those of his char- 
acters, One might add that in the decade before Stockholm the “voice” was more 
and more noticeably separable from the work. There is much in these “verities” 
so nakedly displayed that may suggest a justification of the “agony and sweat” 
of past writings: whether to bring to the light of explicit statement what had 
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earlier “not been clear” or to reassure himself that this is what he had been 
, saying all of the time. 


The rest of the speech is affirmation, a rhetorical exercise in assertion and 





m 

“’ prophecy. 

ls I believe that man will not merely endure: he will prevail. He is 

er immortal, not because he alone among creatures has an inexhaustible voice 

in but because he has a soul, a spirit capable of compassion and sacrifice 

he and endurance. . . . It is [the poet’s] privilege to help man endure by 

sh lifting his heart, by reminding him of the courage and honor and pride 

un and compassion and pity and sacrifice which have been the glory of his 

le, past.... 

| Several characteristics of those words demand scrutiny. They are a thoroughly 

P secular assertion; that is, they do not appeal either to religious support or to 
| theological sanction, nor do they quote religious documents. Faulkner makes an 

er important distinction between the heart and the glands, as between an organ of 

rd life and the means of excitation to pleasure and indulgence. It is a basic humanist 

oe distinction to which are added the necessary sentimentalities of whatever “the 

“i heart” has come to mean in normal unthinking discourse. The point is that 

” | Faulkner is trying here to find a way out of the “naturalist impasse,” to which 

“<4 such earlier critics as Harry Hartwick and Alan Reynolds Thompson had con- 

re signed him. 

to 

_ N sHorT, Faulkner has since 1950 taken a hand in the evaluation of his own 

- work. This is not to say that he began to direct or to command the direction 

<2 of Faulkner criticism. Rather, he has asserted himself explicitly as a moralist, 

he } asa writer preoccupied by moral essentials, and as a man with “moral vision.” 

tr | While the effect of the Stockholm remarks may have seemed sudden, the intent 

ith was assuredly not to strike an entirely new note, but merely to affirm the pres- 

he | ence of an old one by reducing it to minimum essentials. It is as though he were 

1s | saying to critics that they should give up’fastidiously attending to the minutiae 

S| of “what he meant” and turn at least temporarily to the genera of it. 

he One of the major questions raised in the 1950s had to do with the degree 

ny and nature of Faulkner’s commitment to Christian morality. He had not himself 

od specified an association with any doctrinal reading of the human condition, but 

- had been satisfied to say that his belief in man’s endurance is like a belief in 

" God. Surely the elaborate parallels of A Fable suggested at the most a secularized 

i Christ story, a Christ reduced to the level of humanist suffering and parable. 

e Faulkner’s approach to Christianity was akin to that of a purist who hates 

wt and despises the forms that vitiate the spirit. Two aspects of recent Faulkner 

yf criticism draw from this feature of his meditation: discussions of his attack 
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upon Southern (as well as imported Northern) Calvinism, and critical attempts 
to make whole sense of his apparent flirtations with the Christ symbol. 

As for the first of these, Harold J. Douglas and Robert Daniel, having pointed 
out the shock of the daily headlines of a Southern newspaper, maintained that 
“Faulkner plots tend to emphasize the same kind of incident . . . his bootlegging 
and maniacal drivers, his Snopeses and Temple Drakes, furnish the proof of 
man’s fallen condition. And by man’s fallen condition Faulkner is appalled.” 
(Tennessee Studies in English, 1957) His work is “steeped in Calvanism,” which 
is not to say that it is Calvinist, but rather intensely outraged by the tendency 
of man to honor the form of observance and neglect the spirit. Hence the forms 
of Christian observance hedge his heroes, and its permissive treachery drives 
them to violent assertions of moral selfhood. The first critical attempt to 
investigate this aspect of Faulkner’s moral view was William Van O’Connor’s 
“Protestantism in Yoknapatawpha County” (Hopkins Review, Spring, 1952); it 
was a most influential essay, and had much to do with setting criticism on the 
right track in the matter of Faulkner’s relationship to the Christian tradition. 
In line with this approach, and as a natural enough consequence of it, some 
attempts have been made to consider Faulkner and Hawthorne as in one 
tradition: Randall Stewart (College English, February, 1956) saw a close 
parallel of Dimmesdale and Joe Christmas. Douglas and Daniel claimed that 
As I Lay Dying “resembles The Scarlet Letter in ways that virtually establish 
a direct influence.” An interesting future study might involve examining the 
reasons for Faulkner’s associations with Dostoevsky and with Hawthorne (both 
of whom have been discussed) and the differences in kind and quality of 
the two, 

The question of Protestant Christianity is especially relevant to Light in 
August: Joe Christmas’ struggle for moral identity makes him, in Alfred 
Kazin’s notion, so intensely an inward character that he rarely if ever comes 
through as an actual person, and involves him, both superficially and in un- 
witting blasphemy, with Christian practices. Because of his own intensely willing 
a “purity” of line and Joanna Burden’s intensely pressuring him to behave as her 
principles would demand, Christmas becomes a violent and disastrous symbolic 
devaluation of formal Christian proprieties. 

With respect to the story of Christ’s passion, which Faulkner is frequently on 
the verge of adapting to his work, he said to Jean Stein (Paris Review, Spring, 
1956) that Christianity is “every individual’s individual code of behavior by 
means of which he makes himself a better human being than his nature wants 
to be, if he followed his nature only. . . .” If this means anything, it suggests 
Christianity as a detatched example. The Christ story is an archetype of man’s 
will to be divine or to perfect in himself both the passive and the active virtues. 
The variety of suggestive notations in Faulkner’s work of the Christ parallel (at 
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times both whimsical and obsessive) has set his critics to elaborate searches and 
extravagant claims. It appears on occasion as though Faulkner had been playing 
a game of identification with them. The results of this kind of digging and 
matching have often exceeded the bounds of good sense. John C. Sherwood was 
provoked (Faulkner Studies, Summer, 1953) to this bit of satirical doggerel: 


When Faulkner writes a novel, 
He crowds the symbols in; 
There is a hidden meaning 
In every glass of gin, 
In every maiden ravished, 
In every colt that’s foaled, 


And especially in characters 
That are thirty-three years old. 


Several of Faulkner’s novels have endured this kind of parallel searching. 
Carvel Collins maintained (Princeton University Library Chronicle, Spring, 
1957), among other things, that since Benjy’s monologue was dated Holy 
Saturday, 1928, and Christ “spent Holy Saturday in Hell redeeming such pre- 
Christian worthies as Adam,” Benjy is symbolically spending the day there with 
Luster, who “is certainly an agent of Hell.” The most elaborate and probably 
the most naive of the Christings occur in Beekman’s Cottrell’s study of Light 
in August (Modern Fiction Studies, Winter, 1956-57), which comes up with 
these findings: Lena Grove symbolizes Mary, as she gives birth in a manger; she 
is attended by Byron Bunch, as Joseph, and his ubiquitous mule; the name of 
Gail Hightower is linked to that of Pontius Pilate (it is associated “with a whole 
group of Latin words centering on pila, a pillar, pons a bridge or the floor of 
a tower, and pilatus, bald or close-shaved.”); of course, the story of Joe Christmas 
follows the life of Jesus. Cottrell concludes that “it is a testament to [Faulkner’s] 
equally major place in fiction that he can use symbols so subtly, both overtly 
and covertly, to enrich his story... .” 

It is natural enough that Faulkner’s “clues” should have been so eagerly 
seized. There is a grain of truth in his parallels or near-parallels. The 
essential problem, however, is not that of discovering identities through research 
into etymology or calendars; nor is it merely a matter of Faulkner’s wish to show 
a modern hero sacrificed to the gods of plunder and progress. The two basic 
principles of his exploration of the symbology available to a contemporary moral 


vision are his belief in a form of human immortality (which he calls survival 
or endurance), and his wish to secularize the Christian testaments, to give them 
a wholly human context. 


Haulkner is anything but precise in these matters, His obscurity is of two 
kinds: one reveals the tensions and contradictions of the situation itself; 
another comes from his forcing his language into high-sounding but basically 
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unclear generalities, to support those of his public addresses. This second prob- 
lem of communication is obviously at the center of the critical wrangle over 
A Fable. Several critics, confronted by this work, spoke of the “new Faulkner” 
as though he had changed both his convictions and his manner of representing 
them. The ideas are the same, unless we may say that the radical change in 
representation has in itself effected a qualitative change. Lately Faulkner has 
been giving us more “positive” works, Geoffrey Wagner said in a review of 
A Fable (Twentieth Century, December, 1954); and it may simply be “that 
his gift is not suited to this new ‘positive’ approach.” In any case, “The negative 
books are, in fact, coming to mean more and more to us each year we draw 
nearer our thermonuclear doom. .. .” This reaction suggests both that Faulkner 
was “negative” in his earlier work (which is, of course, what he was mistakenly 
called then) and that literature has the sentimental value of confirming pessi- 
mism in the very act of accelerating its attendant gestures and moods. 

The real quarrel with A Fable—its basis of critical contention—lies not with 
its being more “positive” than “negative,” but with the degree of its intellectual 
maturity. Philip Blair Rice, late professor of philosophy at Kenyon College, 
accused the novel of an intellectual failure. (Kenyon Review, Autumn, 1954) 
He is obviously concerned with the “message” of the Nobel speech: “That he 
has failed to find adequate incidents, agonists and symbols to realize it dramati- 
cally and poetically is a conviction that grows steadily and painfully upon the 
reader; that he has failed to dominate the intellectual problems with which he 
has been struggling—for the book cannot be taken as other than an effort at 
something like a social, a theological, a philosophical novel—is quite as evident.” 
If it is to be taken as such a novel, it invites and demands comparison “with 
such awesomely mentionable names as Melville, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, and Mann,” 
and it cannot long stand the glare of such comparison. 

Very few reviews failed to bring up the matter of intellectual failure, or of 
the failure to match conception with presentation. A Catholic critic, (Review of 
Politics, January, 1956), pointed up the very real theological difficulties 
attendant upon the reduction of Christ to secular levels. “The source of these 
difficulties lies in the associations made between Christ and the character, the 
corporal. Because of the many superficial resemblances drawn between the two, 
the corporal by implication becomes an interpretation of Christ. . . . [The 
parallel] perversely attributes a gnostic or manichaean outlook to Christ and at 
the same time an incarnational outlook to the Church... . 


The matter becomes one of credibility. To return to Christ after having 
strayed from virtue is an act acceptable to both God and man in a time when 
Christ is invested with divinity and humanity. If it is not possible to accept 
such a fusion of powers, the center of moral conflict becomes man, a hero in 
whom good and evil create manichaean tensions that are not easily resolved by 
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an act of the will. This is essentially the dilemma of the Faulkner hero. The 
obscurity of the Nobel Prize address once more afflicts the reader and critic. 
That man will endure and prevail because he has survived his self-imposed 
agonies is an affirmation difficult to maintain and to dramatize. One is left 
simply with the strong conviction of one man, who has elsewhere abundantly 
shown himself aware of the moral contradictions in man, and asserts that he will 
nevertheless endure and prevail. Whatever the consequences of our having thus 
been cut adrift from Christian essentials, the attempt has been made in A Fable 
to write a Christian allegory that lacks at least one of its Christian co-ordinates. 
Dayton Kohler suggests (College English, May, 1955) that perhaps “Faulkner’s 
treatment of Hebraic-Christian myth is like Joyce’s use of the Homeric story in 
Ulysses and Mann’s adaptation of Faustian legend in Doctor Faustus.” But 
there is some doubt that the literary responsibilities of the older to the modern 
text in these other two cases are nearly so exacting; nor is the hero of either so 
necessitously linked to doctrinal demands. 

The criticism of A Fable underscores the difficulties involved in “establish- 
ing” a Faulkner meaning. To an audience at the University of Virginia, Faulk- 
ner said (in 1957) that “no writing will be too successful without some concep- 
tion of God, you can call Him by whatever name you want... .” (Faulkner in 
the University, 1959) He is here speaking of Sartre and Camus, and says 
further that Sartre will not “last” because he does not believe in God. This 
seems to me typical of Faulkner’s free adaptation of what he calls the “Christian 
story.” The truth is that he is much more interested in God’s creatures than in 
any elaborate design of creation. The Bible helps Faulkner to define his people, 
and not vice versa. He is therefore only incidentally a critic of religion, 
whether doctrinal or institutional, as one of the primary means of defining the 
human condition. Much recent criticism of his work falsely assumes that he is 
liable to all of the most intricate ecumenical and symbolic patterns of definition, 
a responsibility to which he is not at all equal, nor does he wish to be equal to 
it. Faulkner’s use of the details of Christian myth and doctrine is casual, experi- 
mental, and unprofessional. It is a mistake to make him over into a “man of 
ideas” or a doctrinal precisionist, or to judge him narrowly in terms of the ways 
in which his fiction matches the precise details of Christian myth. 

One may, finally, return to the Stockholm speech. The many remarks he has 
subsequently made are in effect repetitions of it. The now rather formidably long 
record of an author’s public editorials yields an almost wearisome text: that 
Faulkner is engaged in a struggle to prove the “endurance” and the survival 
values of man, and that he believes he has a better than even chance of success. 
This is a Christian theme only in the sense that it has a Christian setting, or 
that the creatures who act it out in the Yoknapatawpha world are Christians, 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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James Joyce’s “Grave of Boyhood” 


By Virginia D. Moseley (e 

A 

\ \ ] 1TH THE same parallel being drawn between the life of the artist and | m 
the life of Christ, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man seems in con- tic 


tent hardly more than a refined version of Joyce’s earlier work, Stephen | th 
Hero. Employing in both the method of the New Testament, Joyce presented 
the development of a single consciousness by means of “‘epiphanies’’—moments / 
and events, as he defined them, of “spiritual” significance. “The same Joyce 


wrote both,” thinks Hugh Kenner, writing in his Dublin’s Joyce, but “having 
in the interval conceived Ulysses, he drastically pruned the Stephen Hero text... r 
so as to leave Stephen Dedalus unpropped against the ironic realities which were 

. ° °. 9 ae ° 99 . . W 
to overwhelm his soul in the epic.” That the “pruning” of the epiphanies plays 5 
a lesser role than their arrangement in heightening the irony becomes evident, 


however, through a study of organization in A Portrait; moreover, such a study 
provides a key to the subtle profundity of Joyce’s concealing yet revealing 
symbolism, and makes his intent certain. 

The general method of A Portrait, according to Magalaner and Kain’s F 
Joyce: the Man, the Work, the Reputation, is impressionistic, its chief device 
the motif, ‘*. . . the expressive reiteration of an action, a situation or a speech, 
which eventuates in the emergence of a significant pattern of meaning or feeling 
essential to the unity of the novel. Sometimes the motif is scarcely noticeable, 
and yet it operates below the threshold of awareness. At other times the motif 
may be insistently present in the consciousness of the reader . . . without the 
reader knowing precisely what to make of the theme or what to do with it.” 





Close examination of the ‘“‘ultimately theological’ pattern reveals the motif 
which has apparently controlled the sequence of epiphanies selected for the 
artist’s ironic imitation of the life of Christ. No less than a master stroke, this 
hidden motif consists in the yearly liturgical cycles of the Roman Catholic Church 
as displayed in its Daily Missal. What could be more ironic than the fact that 
the very thing from which Stephen Dedalus-Joyce seems to be escaping, the 
imitation of Christ as fostered by his ‘“‘nets’—“‘nationality, language, and re- 
ligion’’—affords the method of escape as well. 

Joyce's use of such a device is natural enough, nevertheless, if one remembers 
that in so far as A Portrait is autobiographical it represents the period of his life | 
when he was most intimately connected with the church in which he was reared. 
Having been taught by the Jesuits to follow Christ and to progress through the 
spiritual exercises outlined by Loyola to ultimate revelation, Stephen Dedalus- 
Joyce ‘‘as a young man” could be expected to interpret the life of Christ primarily 
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» | in terms of his Church’s liturgy. There is evidence suggesting this was his habit. 
d To clarify the artist's confessions concerning himself, direct references to the 
liturgy of the Roman Catholic Church occurred frequently in Stephen Hero 
seley (e.g. that of Good Friday and of Holy Saturday). And some time ago C. G. 
Anderson, writing in Accent, discovered that liturgy was a major key to the 
tist and | meaning of Chapter V of A Portrait. Although he did not extend his explora- 
| iN con- tion further, his discovery appears to be a clue toward a deeper penetration of 
Stephen | the preceding four chapters also. 





ao ACCORDING to W. Y. Tindall, A Portrait of the Antist is divided into 
c Jom two parts, the first concerning Stephen's development under the influences 
“having of family, nation, and religion, the second his escape from them. Liturgical and 
ext... doctrinal notes in the introductory pages of the M/éssal reveal it to be formed by 
wagenes the superposition of three circles or cycles: first, the Basic Cycle (fifty-two 
es plays weeks) ; second, the Temporal Cycle (Propers of the Seasons) ; and third, the 
evident Sanctoral Cycle ( Propers of the Saints). Like that of the Missal, the Basic Cycle 
a dy of A Portrait is a semi-autobiographical account developed chronologically ; and 
wvealing its two parts, delineated by Tindall, correspond generally to the two parts of 
the Temporal Cycle, the seasons of Christmastide and Easter (“each liturgical 
— season represents one particular aspect of Our Lord’s life,” the M/éssal notes). 
Kain's As the Propers of the Saints are woven together with the Propers of the season 
"device in the liturgy, so Joyce seems to weave together allusions to such important 
speech, saints as St. Stephen and St. John the Baptist with his account of, first, the 
feeling nativity and childhood of Stephen Dedalus (paralleling Advent, Christmastide, 
iceable, and Time after Epiphany in the Christmas Section) ; and second, the public life, 
€ motif betrayal, crucifixion, and resurrection (paralleling Septuagesima, Lent, Passion- 
out the tide, Paschaltide, and time after Pentecost in the Easter Section). 
dass This surmise is substantiated by the overtones of the book’s first epiphany, 
e motif expressed in its opening two pages, which Hugh Kenner thinks enacts “the 
for the entire action in microcosm.” Theorizing that “the physical is an analogue of 
ke, this the spiritual” through A Portrait, he finds: “the father with the hairy face is a 
Church traditional infantile analogue of God the Father; ‘through the glass’ recalls I 
act that | Corinthians 13:12; . . . the eagles—eagles of Rome—are a transformation of 
ng, the | — the God with the hairy face: the punisher” ; and the “‘sense of sin” is associated 
and re- as in Ulysses, with the mother and is “its central theme.” Depicting the be- 
ginning consciousness and conscience of any individual, this overture, like the 
embers entire narrative, is universal in effect, presenting the paradoxes that must be 
his life | recognized, weighed, balanced, and somehow unified if an individual is to 
reared. achieve maturity. But it must be remembered that the account is also specific, 
igh the and told within a particular frame of reference—that of an artist growing up 
edalus- in the bosom of a Roman Catholic family. Accordingly, Stephen Dedalus enters 
imarily a Jesuit school, Clongowes Wood; continues to another, Belvedere; and gradu- 
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ates eventually from the Catholic University College of Dublin. It seems in- 
evitable that the course of his development should be charted in the terms 
peculiar to this frame, the Roman Catholic faith. Notes the Missal, “It is 
through Christ that we go to God.” It is then by identifying himself with 
the Christ made known to him through his Church that Stephen can progress 
toward the accomplishment of his goal proclaimed in A Portrait, to become 
“like the God of creation.” 

As defined in the Missal, Advent (first of the three seasons in the Christmas 
Section) “helps us to see Our Lord as the center of the whole history of the 
world.” Soon after Stephen arrived at Clongowes Wood, he had written on 
the flyleaf of his geography: 

Stephen Dedalus 

Class of Elements 

Clongowes Wood College 

Sallins 

County. Kildare 

Ireland 

Europe 

The World 

The Universe 
to visualize himself at the center of the universe. Recurrent images in the 
scriptural readings for Advent, preparing for “the double coming (adventus) 
of mercy and justice’ are the diverse ones that confront Stephen's maturing 
awareness; light and dark, heat and cold, life and death, right and wrong, and, 
above all, pure and impure water. Like the “root of Jesse” Who “shall rise 
up to rule the Gentiles,” and in Whom “the Gentiles shall hope,” foreseen 
by the Epistle on the Second Sunday of Advent (Romans 15:4-13), Stephen 
must learn to distinguish such opposites in order that he, too, “may know to 
refuse the evil, and to choose the good” (Isaias 7:10-15). 

A major symbol throughout A Portrait, the water image occurs repeatedly 
in the texts for Advent, especially with reference to the coming Messias; for 
example, on Ember Saturday the Second Lesson (Isaias 35:1-7 reads: ‘ 
waters are broken out in the desert, and streams in the wilderness.” At Clon- 
gowes Wood, Stephen’s steps toward maturity are “like drops of water in a 
fountain falling softly in the brimming bowl.” Furthermore, the imagery of 
the Antiphon on December 21 (Psalm 106:10) reflects, in summary, the whole 
scene which seems a climactic epiphany of the Clongowes Wood period and 
of the Christmas Section, the Christmas dinner: ““O Dawn of the East, brightness 
of the light eternal, and Sun of Justice, come and enlighten them that sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death.” It is during Christmastide, remarks the 
Missal, that “the Church celebrates the mysteries of Christ’s childhood, te- 
minding us how the incarnation was manifested to the Jewish race (Christmas) 
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and to the heathen world (Epiphany).” The Midnight Mass symbolizes the 
three-fold birth (1. the Word, 2. the Humanity of Christ, and 3. the Spiritual 
birth of the mystical body of Christ) of the “Sun of Justice’”” Who is, in the 
midst of time’s darkness, “born anew at Christmas; the sun of nature and the 
sun of our souls of whom it is a type, appear together.” Stephen’s being pun- 
ished for weak eyes shows him to be the “sun of justice”; as Kenner points 
out, “the dominant emotion of Chapter I is fear, and its dominant image Father 
Dolan and his pandybat.” And in the darkened atmosphere of the Christmas 
dinner quarrel, it will be seen that the “sun of justice’s” understanding of 
himself and of others is “born anew.” 


POSING TO himself silent, profound questions, the young Stephen sits among 

those he has considered authorities. So did the child Jesus at the age of 
twelve (Stephen's approximate age at this time) when He tarried in the Temple 
at Jerusalem after the feast of the Passover. His parents, who discovered his 
absence at the end of a day’s journey, had returned to find Him “sitting in the 
midst of the doctors, both hearing them and asking them questions.” In 
response to His mother’s rebuke, Jesus had answered, ‘“Wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father’s business?” Although “all that heard him were astonished 
at his understanding and answers,” his parents had not understood. Stephen's 
elders would have been astonished too if they had realized what a crisis they 
were creating in the life of this listening child as they quarelled. They would 
have been amazed to know the depth of his response and the extent to which 
their argument was to influence their own lives as well as his. Unwittingly, 
Dante (Mrs. Riordan) exclaims, ‘“O, he’ll remember all this when he grows up.” 

This event in the life of Jesus, when He renounced the parental ties which 
had governed His early life in order to do the will of His heavenly Father, even 
though He returned for a time to be subject to them at Nazareth, appears as 
the Gospel in the Mass of the Feast of the Holy Name of Jesus. Suggestions 
of other services in the Christmas Section fill the Christmas dinner scene also, 
especially of the ones immediately succeeding Christmas Day: St. Stephen, First 
Martyr (December 26) ; St. John, Apostle and Evangelist (December 27), when 
the Gospel narrates the betrayal at the Last Supper; the Holy Innocents, Martyrs 
(December 28) ; St. Thomas of Canterbury (December 29) ; the Circumcision 
of Our Lord (January 1); the Epiphany of Our Lord (January 6) ; and the 
Feast of the Holy Family. Along with white, the colors used in these services 
are red (Christmas) and green (Epiphany), the colors which dominate Chapter 
I of A Portrait, and are symbolized with theological significance in the Christ- 
mas holly and ivy. 

Again and again the imagery Joyce employs in revealing the experience of 
the Clongowes Wood innocent reflects the imagery seen in the biblical readings 
of all these services. In the Mass of the Holy Innocents the passages seem 
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unusually pertinent: Psalm 123:7-9 concerns ‘a sparrow delivered out of the 
net of fowlers’” (the bird image, often associated with the net image, is promi- 
nent through A Portrait) ; the Epistle, from the Apocalypse, relates the Lamb 
before the Throne with the “noise of many waters’’; the Gospel narrates the 
slaughter of the innocents by Herod; and the Introit reads, “Out of the mouth 
of infants and of sucklings, O God, Thou hast perfected praise, because of Thy 
enemies.”’ (Psalm 8:3) 


According to a liturgical note, the Gospel for the Sunday within the Octave 
of the Nativity discloses the “glorious mission which the future has in store 
for the child, whose manifestation begins today in the Temple . . . it will be 
a touchstone, stumbling block for those who will persecute him . . . a corner- 
stone ‘for many in Israel.’ ’ Implications of persecution at the Christmas dinner 
are pointed up by one of the biblical texts to which Stephen’s “‘aunt’’ Dante 
refers during the quarrel—significantly, the Gospel of the Mass of St. Stephen, 
First Martyr. (Matthew 23:34-39) “If we are a priestridden race,” she shouts, 
“we ought to be proud of it! They are the apple of God's eye. Touch them not, 
says Christ, for they are the apple of my eye.” At the same time her quotation 
reveals her orthodoxy, her angry confusion, the irony of the whole unfortunate 
situation and the subtle precision of Joyce’s telescoping technique; for her 
words are not those spoken by Christ, Who actually said: ““O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered together my children, as the hen doth gather 
her chickens under her wings, and thou wouldst not.” Her terminology can be 
traced, however, through the cross-references of this passage. 


One such reference is Deuteronomy 32. Quoted in part as the Communion 
in the Mass of St. Theresa of the Child Jesus, this is the song Moses sings be- 
fore he ascends Mount Nebo (a peak of Pisgah) to see the promised land he 
cannot enter because of his sin. In his song, the great leader of Israel sets forth 
God's mercy and vengeance and exhorts the people to set their hearts upon them, 
saying: 

“But the Lord’s portion is his people; Jacob is the lot of his inheritance. 


“He found him in a desert land, in a place of horror and of vast wilder- 
ness; he led him about, and taught him, and kept him as the apple of his eye.” 
(Deuteronomy 32:9-10) 

Moses is not speaking of the priests here, noticeably, but of God's chosen 
people, the descendants of Jacob, with whom Stephen later associates himself. 

Another cross-reference is Psalm 16:8-10, where David prays for protection 
against his enemies: 

“From them that resist thy right hand keep me as the apple of thy eye. 
Protect me under the shadow of thy wings. 
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‘From the face of the wicked who have afflicted me, my enemies who have 
surrounded my soul ; 

“They have shut up their fat: their mouth hath spoken loudly.” 

A final cross-reference, Jeremias 2:11-13, draws all associations together 
and completes the ironic implication which Joyce so skillfully suggested—that 
Stephen, the ‘‘sun of justice,” lives among those who “‘sit in darkness and the 
shadow of death.” The prophet has been commanded to “‘cry in the ears of 
Jerusalem,” saying that they are the causes of their own calamities because their 
“priests said not, Where is the Lord”: 

“If a nation hath changed their gods, and indeed they are not gods: but my 
people have changed their glory into that of an idol... 

“For my people have done two evils. They have forsaken me the fountain 
of living waters, and have digged to themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, that 
can hold no water... 

“Thy own wickedness shall reprove thee, and thy apostasy shall rebuke 
thee. Know thou, and see that it is an evil and a bitter thing to have left the 
Lord thy God, and that thy fear is not with thee, saith the Lord God of hosts.” 

It is probably significant, too, that the Gospel of the Mass of the Child 
Jesus, in which the passage from Deuteronomy quoted above appears, is Mat- 
thew 18:1-4, reading: “At that time the disciples came to Jesus saying: “Who 
thinkest Thou is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven?’ And Jesus called unto 
him a little child, set him in the midst of them, and said: ‘Amen, I say to you, 
unless you be converted and become as little children, you shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this 
little child, he is the greater in the kingdom of heaven.” 


HEN Mrs. Casey rebukes Dante, after she has judged Parnell ‘‘a public 

sinner,” with the words “We are all sinners and black sinners,” the reader 
alert to theological implications should be reminded not only of the ending 
of the sermon on the mount (‘Judge not, that you may not be judged,” Mat- 
thew 7:1), but also that this particular passage, coming before the one with 
which she parries his thrust, points to a way of salvation for those who stumble. 
Unaware of the condemnation that she is heaping upon herself and others at 
the table, Dante paraphrases Matthew 18:6-7: “. . . he that scandalizes one 
of these little ones that believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone 
should be hanged about his neck, and that he should be drowned in the depth 
of the sea.” 

That Stephen is both a “stumbling block” and a “cornerstone’’ becomes 
more fully apparent when one realizes also, as Dante does not, that the parable 
of the Good Shepherd and a passage on forgiveness follow the part she has 
singled out, and that the whole Christmas dinner scene is, in fact, an ironic 
counterpart of the Feast of the Holy Family (Sunday within the Octave of the 
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Epiphany). On this day the Epistle (Colossians 3:12-17) admonishes “Char- 
ity, which is the bond of affection” ; moreover, the Gospel relates the recogni- 
tion given the twelve-year-old Jesus in Jerusalem. And the emphasis of the 
following Masses in this season is upon what the Missal explains to be Paul’s 
“constant theme in Romans,” the commandment to ‘love one another.’ Heard 
in these services are the story of the centurion whose palsied servant was healed 
by “the word only” of faith and the parables of the mustard seed and of the 
leaven, all teaching the power of charity to light a dark world. 

“To Joyce,” says Pearce, ‘Parnell was a victim of religious bigotry,” and 
in betraying Parnell, points out Farrel, “the Irish people . . . betrayed the 
future of Stephen Dedalus.’ Paradoxically, however, as Joyce remarks in 
Finnegans Wake, “His Thing Mod have undone him: and his madthing has 
done him man.” He recalls in this connection “the unforgettable treeshade” 
which “looms up behind the jostling judgments of those, as all should owe, 
malrecapturable days.’ The description which follows makes this passage a 
Joycean cross-reference to the Christmas dinner scene of A Portrait and sup- 
ports the foregoing interpretation: “As hollyday in his house so was he priest 
and king to that: ulvy came, envy saw, ivy conquered. Lou! Lou! They have 
waved his green boughs o’er him as they have torn him limb from lamb. From 


his muertification and uxpiration and dumnation and annuhulation. . . . Ah- 
dostay, feedailyones . . . Chin, chin! And of course all chimed din width the 
eatmost boviality. . . . human, erring and condonable, what the statues of our 


kuo, who is the messchef be our kuang. .. .” 

By associating Stephen's slaughter of innocence with that of Parnell and of 
Jesus, Joyce has succeeded in showing Stephen’s first realization, perhaps, of 
Ireland’s need for a saviour and of his own mission as its Messias. The impor- 
tance of this step toward maturity to Joyce himself is emphasized by his pre- 
occupation with similar situations in still others of his works. 

Climaxing Dubliners, which immediately preceded A Portrait in composi- 
tion, is the famous short story, ‘The Dead,” its scene being a Christmas dinner 
at which the main character appears as a defeated victor. And in Joyce's earliest 
version of A Portrait, Stephen Hero, the added manuscript pages of the 1955 
edition show Stephen Hero talking with his godfather, Mr. Fulham, and Mr. 
Hefferman about the soul, humanity, charity, and Christmas. In this conversa- 
tion Stephen cleverly ‘turns the guns of orthodoxy on the orthodox ranks,” 
exactly what Joyce seems to be doing throughout A Portrait, but especially in 
the Christmas scene. Having absorbed thoroughly, as Stephen says, the teachings 
of his Jesuit instructors, he quotes with double meaning, “What shall it profit 
a man to gain the whole world if he lose his own soul?” When Mr. Hefferman 
responds, “But humanity has claims on us . . . a commandment of charity,” 
Stephen retorts cynically, ‘I hear so at Christmas.” 
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During the library episode of Ulysses, when Stephen compares himself to 
Shakespeare, he remembers Paul's exhortations to the Ephesians: 

“This then I say and testify in the Lord: that henceforward you walk not 
as also other Gentiles walk in the vanity of their mind. 

“Having their understanding darkened, being alienated from the life of 
God through the ignorance that is in them, because of the blindness of their 
hearts.” (Ephesians 4:17-18) 

Both the imagery and doctrine of this allusion recall the blind rage and 
confusion of the Christmas dinner quarrel and the efforts of Mr. Casey to 
wipe, as it were, cobwebs from before his eyes. Applicable to all these situ- 
ations, consequently, would be the end of Paul’s exhortation: 

“Let all bitterness, and anger, and indignation and clamour, and blasphemy 
be put away from you, with all malice: 

“And be ye kind one to another; merciful, forgiving one another, even as 
God hath forgiven you in Christ.” 

The alleged stealing of the altar wine by Stephen’s classmates from the 
chapel at Clongowes, after he returns to school, may further emphasize the 
desecration of the spiritual that he must escape. Through ironic reversal it re- 
flects the wedding in Cana (Gospel of the Second Sunday after Epiphany), 
for, according to the Missal, this miracle foresees the wedding of Christ and 
the Church. The transubstantiation which the turning of the water into wine 
is interpreted to signify cannot occur here; and the color of the wine, dark 
purple, about which Stephen ponders, forecasts the color of the services begin- 
ning the Easter Section of the liturgy, as well as anticipating his coming des- 
peration of soul. 


ITH THE opening of Chapter II of A Portrait, Stephen leaves the in- 
nocence of childhood and enters the world of experience, a change marked 

by his move from the isolated castle, where he has attended elementary school, 
to Dublin. Still subject to home ties, as Jesus was to “those at Nazareth” after 
His initial recognition, Stephen begins, nevertheless, as Jesus must have done, 
“im secret . . . to make ready for the great part which he felt awaited him, 
the nature of which he only dimly apprehended.” Feeling that he is “different 
from others,” he looks forward also to a moment when he will be “transfigured.” 
According to the Missal, the Easter Section of the liturgy traces the violent 
struggle between Christ and Satan, which increases in intensity through Septua- 
gesima, Lent, and Passiontide. “The Church delights to draw,” in doing so, 
“a parallel between the beginning and the end of the Bible,” since “one is a con- 
siderable aid in the interpretation of the other.” In succession, the Sundays 
from Septuagesima through Lent present Christ as the new Adam, the true Noe, 
the true Abraham, Christ in the desert, Christ as the true Isaac, the true Jacob, 
the true Joseph, and the true Moses. It is “by living the church’s worship,” 
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says the Missal, that one “obtains clear understanding of the reason for that 
rejection of Israel and choice of the Gentiles.” 

While Stephen progresses through his teens, torn between the call of the 
flesh and the call of the spirit, he lives the Church’s Communion, taking on 
aspects reminiscent not only of both Satan and Christ but also of the Old Testa- 
ment descriptions of Christ. Imagining himself to be the Count of Monte Cristo 
as well as a “dark avenger,’ he resembles Christ, the new Adam, and Satan. 
His essential loneliness is as much a characteristic of one as of the other. Like 
the new Adam, “he understood that his father was in trouble” and felt vaguely 
that “some fight was going to take place.’ Dublin invokes in him a “vision 
of squalor and insincerity” just as Jerusalem with its moneychangers angered 
Jesus when He undertook His public ministry (commemorated during the season 
of Septuagesima) . 

Particularly do Stephen’s women associates of A Portrait represent the three 
types that figured prominently in the life of Christ and were first designated in 
Stephen Hero as the Three Marys of the Holy Saturday service: the virgin, 
the mother, and the temptress. During the Easter Section the chief feminine 
influences of the Christmas Section—those of Eileen, Stephen’s mother, and 
Dante—are augmented by the influences of Mercedes, Mabel Hunter, E.C., the 
perfumed woman in nighttown, and the wading girl. 

At Belvedere, where Stephen participates in the Whitsuntide play, he is 
forced into open battle with the other ‘‘virtual head” of the school, Heron. 
Because Stephen fancies that he sees “the moorings of an ark” and that the 
“ark was journeying’ among “faces of the void,’ Heron’s bird-name may 
imply, among other things, that he and Stephen are similar to the dove and 
raven of the flood story. Dove imagery appears frequently in A Portrait, and 
Stephen is destined to become, figuratively, the founder of a mew race, a 
veritable Noe. In the biblical story it was the raven which was the “precursor,” 
but it was the dove which brought Noe tidings of the dry land on which the 
patriarch was to establish the new world. Perhaps the orthodox Heron, super- 
seding Dante in the first part, is also an ironic counterpart of the Holy Spirit 
in the form of a dove that descended at Pentecost, since the season of Whit- 
suntide commemorates this feast day; for the persecution of Stephen, like that 
of Jesus, seems both good and bad throughout A Portrait. 

Apparently defeated by Heron, Stephen is forced nevertheless to realize his 
“mystical kinship of fosterage’”” and “bore no malice . . . to those who had 
tormented him.” Later on, in the last section, as Anderson has pointed out, the 
orthodox Cranly, the “child of exhausted loins,” or John the Baptist, becomes 
the “precursor” whose influence is both good and bad. Cranly’s tormenting of 
Stephen forces the young artist to formulate his aesthetic openly. 

The relationship of Abraham and Isaac seems to be implied in such sen- 
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tences as “I don’t believe a son should be afraid of his father” and “Stephen 
followed his father meekly about the city,” but most of all by the talk of 
ancestry. Another Jacob, he feels “‘his life had grown to be a tissue of subter- 
fuge and falsehood” ; he struggles with “some dark presence” as did Jacob with 
the angel; he is tempted to sin by a woman in the way that his forebear was 
tempted by Rebecca. That two Jesuits watch Stephen’s “exodus” may suggest, 
too, that he is comparable to Moses. 


STABLISHING the atmosphere for Chapter III, the “swift December dusk” 

suggests the increasing darkness of Stephen’s experience, which parallels 
the mood of the Lenten season. In their concern with sin and repentance, 
Chapters III and IV of A Portrait are like the services from Ash Wednesday to 
the Saturday before Passion Sunday. The biblical readings of these services 
emphasize Jesus’ temptation in the desert and His spirit of penance. The penitent 
Stephen feels that his “heart had withered up like a flower of the desert.” Along 
with Stephen, the reader cannot but feel, as he progresses through Chapter III, 
the “spirit of penance.” More important than the actual text of the sermon 
heard seems its effect: it puts Stephen—and the reader—"‘into a blue funk,” 
provoking an “utter abjection of spirit” that perfectly exemplifies the Lenten 
mood. 

That the sermon dwells upon the wrath and justice of God may reflect the 
giving of the Tables of Law to Moses (Lesson: Wednesday of Ember Week 
in Lent) and the Oid Testament part of Advent (the double coming of justice 
and mercy), in addition to the Harrowing of Hell which Justice required of 
Jesus. By means of his violent physical reaction to the Jesuit sermon, Stephen 
experiences, quite literally, the wrath of God. Ironically, however, the sermon 
tempts Stephen away from his destined artistic priesthood to a literal priesthood 
among the Jesuits. 

As Jesus must have desired to be in the desert, Stephen wishes “to be alone 
with his soul, to examine his conscience.’ The new Adam takes upon himself 
the burden of all the sins of the world, entering the “valley of Jehosophat,” a 
biblical burial ground. Similarly to Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane, he de- 
cides “it would be beautiful to die if God so willed.” Then, after this dark 
night of the soul, he, Jacob-like, dreams a dream which transfigures him. On 
the Second Sunday in Lent the mood of this season is broken too, with the ac- 
count of the Transfiguration (Gospel, Matthew 17:1-9); and the succeeding 
services speak hopefully of the mercy, rather than the wrath, of God. 


(CCONNOTING the liturgical services from Passion Sunday to Holy Saturday, 

Chapter IV begins for Stephen a veritable Passiontide. He broods, along 
with the Church at this time, on the “great mystery of love’’—Joyce’s perpetual 
theme in all his works. The rigorous discipline of the Church, to which he 
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subjects himself, leads eventually, however, not to the spiritual renewal prom- 
ised, but to a complete break from the Church’s authority, for “the sacraments 
themselves seemed to have turned into dried up sources.” Spiritual birth for 
him, he realizes, is not to be found through “‘pressing . . . the keyboard of a 
great cash register.” He is comparable to Lucifer in his break from the letter 
of the law but to Christ in his desire to follow the spirit of the law; his must 
be a “‘living faith,” not a forced, mechanical one. 

Not in letter but in spirit then, Stephen becomes a high priest after the 
order of Melchizedek, as the Epistle of Passion Sunday (Hebrews 9:11-15) 
shows Jesus to have been. In observing the wading girl, he experiences a spiritual 
anointment or baptism, paralleling the anointment of Jesus by Mary; and te- 
sembling Lazarus, Stephen rises from the “grave of boyhood.” 

In “The Sacrificial Butter’’ Anderson explained in detail the continuance 
through Chapter V of the analogy between the Missal and A Portrait. The final 
chapter shows the ordained “priest of the imagination” presiding over the 
Ordinary of the Mass, which always follows each Proper of the Season or 
Proper of a Saint; it also continues the progress of the liturgical symbol through 
the days of Holy Week, Easter, and the Time after Pentecost, to complete the 
Easter Section of the Propers of the Season. To resolve the irony, everything 
becomes finally its own opposite: aspiring to become like the God of creation, 
the maturing son dies in the father; fleeing from the net of the fowler, the 
sparrow in the Mass of the Holy Innocents soars away on the wings of the 
eagle, traditional symbol of John the Evangelist. 
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Marcel’s Ontology of Love: 
A Background for Literature 


By Joseph C. Mihalich 


ONTEMPORARY philosophy’s avid search for a Christian existentialism 
* finds its most rewarding expression in the doctrine of Gabriel Marcel. 

Reared an agnostic and converted to Catholicism through the influence of 
Francois Mauriac, Marcel comes from the same Gallic culture that produced 
fellow-existentialists Jean-Paul Sartre, Albert Camus, and Simone de Beauvoir. 
Marcel’s philosophy is a departure from the general trend of continental ex- 
istentialism, represented especially in the works of Martin Heidegger and Sartre. 
Both Heidegger and Sartre portray human existence as a futile mode of being, 
characterized by finitude and burdened with cares and the enmity of others. 
Marcel’s existentialism is an experiential philosophy in which the exigencies of 
being human are mitigated by the individual's invocation of God. According 
to Marcel, the ills of our “broken” human society are in large part due to a 
practically unanimous “refusal to invoke” God's powerful intercession. The 
pivotal thesis of Marcel’s philosophy is esse est coesse—"to be is to be with 
others.” The concrete manifestation of this thesis is the intersubjective nexus, 
Marcel’s term for the indefinable link (existence) that unites conscious sub- 
jects—human and divine. Marcel’s fundamental emphasis on the intercommu- 
nity of individuals raises his existentialism from a pseudo-metaphysical analysis 
of phenomena (the situation of other existentialist systems) to an ontology of 
love. 

Although existentialism is identified in the popular mind with Jean-Paul 
Sartre, the existentialist movement can be traced back at least to Soren Kierke- 
gaard (1813-1855), the melancholy Danish philosopher-theologian, and the 
German pessimist Frederick Nietzsche (1844-1900). In its broader aspects, 
existentialism has an interesting evolution involving such figures as the 17th 
century semi-mystic Pascal and the “‘first existentialist,” St. Augustine. Con- 
temporary existentialism on the European continent is largely the work of 
Edmund Husserl, the German founder of the school of phenomenology, fellow- 
countrymen Karl Jaspers and Heidegger, the Spaniards Ortega y Gasset and 
Unamuno, and Sartre and Marcel. Perhaps the most common mistake in the 
study of existentialism is the tendency to regard all existentialists as uniformly 
representative of the same doctrinal trend. This leads to the incongruity of 
forcing into a common mold such distinctively different thinkers as Sartre, an 
avowed atheist, and Marcel, a devout Catholic. There is, however, a common 
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starting point for all the various types of existentialist expression. This common 
starting point is the stark and often brutal fact of our own existence, the fact 
of our being here in this largely indifferent (even hostile) world of reality. 
Existentialism began as an expression of opposition against exaggerated ideal- 
ism and abstractionism. The philosophy of Hegel, the great German idealist, 
represents the ideological orientation that ignited the existentialist revolt. 
Hegel’s explanation of reality as ‘Absolute Idea unfolding” disturbed Nietzsche 
and Kierkegaard, who saw in such an abstract solution the renunciation of man 
the individual. The explanation of reality as theory and Idea is of little avail 
to the individual faced with the very real problems of his own personal ex- 
istence. Existentialism is the answer to the plea of the real person in a real 
world who needs a spokesman in the language of the concrete. 

In the manner of this tradition, philosophy for Marcel is more than the 
mere enunciation of principles and concepts. He rejects concrete concepts be- 
cause they interrupt both the fluidity of his original philosophical research and 
the order of reality that occasions the research. Marcel’s philosophy is a living, 
eternally moving search for Being—"‘an investigation into the essence of spiritual 
reality.” He contends that his philosophical research (the term system is con- 
tradictory to his approach) develops in a kind of supra-conceptual realm of 
“living thought,” rather than the more restricted area of demonstrative reason- 
ing as such. A significant characteristic of his philosophy is its rejection of the 
commonly held distinction between what might be called the product of philo- 
sophical research and the method whereby it is achieved. Marcel is at the other 
extreme from those who conceive philosophy as a detached, systematized result 
deduced from unassailable first principles. Rather than this abstract construction, 
true philosophical research aims to provide the fullest understanding and op- 
portunity for exploitation of my own life. 

When I learn to live my own life as fully as possible I reap a double re- 
ward. The more I succeed in knowing myself in the enlightened experience of 
my being, the more I understand and sympathize with others who share in 
common the burdens of finite existence. This is our participation in the inter- 
subjective nexus, wherein the individual encounters Being through his con- 
sciousness of the underlying unity that binds him to other existential subjects. 
Marcel views human existence not as the abstract substance of the schoolmen 
but as an interminable extension of relational consciousness. 

Despite Marcel’s rejection of a distinct product associated with philosophical 
research, he does suggest a more or less explicit starting point or “‘pre-notion.” 
The starting point is our first serious meditation on the fact of our being here 
in reality. When we first ask the question “whence and what am I?” we ex- 
perience a vague uneasiness, “a disquiet,” which is dispelled only by knowledge 
—an integrated knowledge involving the interaction of all the faculties of man. 
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MARCEL’S ONTOLOGY OF LOVE 


This initial ‘‘disquiet” entails an exigence; a kind of urgency that motivates 
reflection and leads to philosophical research. The reflection and research fruc- 
tify in the individual’s participation in trath—specifically, in the “spirit of 
truth” since truth no more than being is an abstract absolute divorced from 
experience. This original exigence is an “‘exigence of transcendence’’—but with 
the important qualification that transcendence here is not the usual going beyond 
experience but rather the striving for an increasingly “pure mode of experi- 
ence.” Unfortunately for contemporary society, this exigence or need for trans- 
cendence is constantly being smothered by our “broken world of techniques” 
and universal penchant for specialization. The discordances of our civilization 
result from a collective refusal to implement the existential unity that permits 
an awareness of reality through self-knowledge and sympathy toward others. 


erecta rejection of abstract concepts prompts a unique approach to the 
existence of God—one radically opposed to the famous “five ways’ of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. The “five ways” of St. Thomas (arguments for the ex- 
istence of God based on the fact of motion and the concepts of causality and 
contingency along with the evidence for order and limited perfection in the 
universe) comprise the very antithesis of philosophical reasoning according to 
Marcel. This is because the Thomistic arguments culminate in a network of 
transcendental concepts (here the word transcendental means beyond experi- 
ence) derived by deduction from a priori principles. Marcel dismisses all purely 
rational proofs for the existence of God—a purely rational proof being one 
that requires the exercise and assent of the intellect alone. The important point 
for Marcel is that acceptance of every argument for the existence of God is 4 
matter of will as much as intellect. We accept the conclusion that God exists 
not from the sheer force of logic (since well-constructed arguments are equally 
logical for all who understand them), but because of a will-act on our part 
that signifies volitional as well as intellectual assent. The fact of the existence 
of God is empty without the individual’s personal acceptance and subsequent 
participation in God. For Marcel, God is not some sort of objective datum that 
we know in the same way we know a tree or the requirements for an equilateral 
triangle. One of the many poetic aspects of Marcel’s philosophy is his “I-Thou” 
relationship, according to which God appears to humans not as the abstract and 
impersonal Him but the essentially knowable Thou. Marcel’s metaphysics 
stands on the firm ground of invocation (faith) ; in the meeting of philosophy 
and theology we find our fulfillment because we find God. Marcel understands 
participation as a gift from God. God as Subject gives Himself to Him, and I 
am authenticated in my personal subjectivity (included in the intersubjective 
nexus) through my recognition of Him. 
As already suggested, part of the distinctive character of Marcel’s existen- 
tialism derives from the preeminence he confers upon the factors of faith, hope 
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and Jove. For Marcel these have a fundamentally ontological (realistic) func- 
tion despite their theological overtones. Faith is the willful act of participation 
on the part of the individual who brings meaning into reality through his in- 
vocation of God. Hope is a kind of “prophetic assurance” that the intersub- 
jective nexus will continue to insure an order in which the individual guaran- 
tees his own integrity by an unselfish fidelity to others. The basic strength of 
this fraternal order is that every manifestation of human fidelity attests to the 
existence of God, the radix of faith and hope. Faith itself has a transcendental 
character whereby it permeates the farthest reaches of reality. In Marcel’s rela- 
tion-centered philosophy, /ove understandably plays a major role. 

The ontological function of love is well indicated in a sequence Marcel 
quotes himself (in another context) from one of his plays, La Palais de Sable. 
Moirans, the play's principal character, is a politician well-known for his public 
protestations of his Catholic faith. Clarissa, a daughter to whom he is par- 
ticularly attached, announced to him that she intends to take the veil of the 
Carmelites. Despite his often-avowed fidelity to the principles of Catholicism, 
Moirans is “horrified’’ at the idea, and attempts to dissuade her. He comes 
to realize that his “feeling for religion” is not real faith—when a being he 
loves is concerned, the idea of the Catholic faith seems meaningless and empty. 
From his original position of apparently unshakable adhence to his faith, 
Moirans regresses to a position of idealistic skepticism. In turn, Clarissa is 
completely disillusioned by her father’s attitude—so much that she feels ‘‘con- 
taminated’” and comes to question her apparent vocation and even her own 
faith. The climax of her doubt is that she feels she is in some way responsible 
for her father’s ideological deformity. She asks him to give up politics and 
thus end his hypocritical religiosity, and he agrees on the condition that she 
abandon her plans to enter the convent. She succumbs to her father’s “black- 
mail,” and so cuts herself off from what she once believed to be “‘the better, 
the purer part of herself.” She rejects marriage to a suitor whom she really 
loves and respects, and so comes to belong neither to heaven nor earth. All 
this has resulted from the bond of love that unites Moirans and his daughter, 
a bond of “awesome solidarity” that has forced irrevocable new dimensions 
into their existence together. This is Marcel’s dramatization of the philosophical 
truth that love has an ontological potency rooted in the intersubjectivity of 
human existence. 


TY parm philosophy is the best hope among contemporary doctrines for 

a valid analysis of what it means to face reality as an individual. Unlike 
other existentialist philosophies, Marcel’s human reality is not isolated and 
condemned to himself, nor is he a kind of disembodied intellect or inexplicable 
complex of moods. In contrast to Sartre’s discouraging portrayal of human 
reality as a meaningless and futile mode of being, Marcel preserves the dignity 
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MARCEL’S ONTOLOGY OF LOVE 


of the human person by linking him with a supra-personal entity (God) 
whereby his life has content and purpose. Rather than Heidegger’s emphasis 
on bleak and stark finitude, Marcel illustrates the capacity of the properly 
oriented human being to negate death through invocation of an infinite source 
of truth and value. But Marcel’s philosophy is not without certain shortcomings 
that undermine its bid for the right to be considered as the philosophia perennis 
—"the perennial philosophy.” The perennial philosophy is so-called because it 
can be meaningful to all men in all times. The basis of contemporary exis- 
tentialism’s claim to the title is that only a philosophy of experience (as op- 
posed to abstract speculation) can adequately serve the needs of the individual 
in the changing times. Unfortunately, a philosophical system is not made more 
realistic simply through the fact of its being experiential. 

Along with other existentialists, Marcel adopts the phenomenological method 
to insure that the cognitive experience includes all the faculties of man—and 
not merely the so-called cognitive faculties alone. The phenomenological method 
is simply the description of phenomena—objects and states of consciousness— 
as they appear to the apprehending subject. Existentialism opposes deduction 
and a priori reasoning, primarily because avoidance of deduction and the a priori 
is the best guarantee against the “‘sterile abstractionism’” of Aristotelianism. 
With deduction and the a priori excluded, all that is left is the concrete indi- 
vidual and the phenomena which confront him. Thus the only type of analysis 
possible is the description of these phenomena as they manifest themselves. 
This necessarily limits the reporter to the concrete object and situation, and to 
his own subjective experiences. The result is that the subject is locked within 
himself, and there is no real justification for the extension of Ais experience 
to the universal experience of all mankind. If the phenomenological method has 
any advantage, it is the advantage of guaranteeing that human knowledge is 
completely integrated and unified. It is the whole person who is knowing, 
through the ministry of his senses and emotions and intellect and will. But 
it is one thing to integrate the faculties of man so that knowledge reflects his 
entire personality, and quite another thing to eliminate the distinction between 
the faculties altogether—thus making of human knowledge a largely inexplic- 
able thing with little more justification than the confrontational unity that re- 
sults from placing any two objects in proximity to one another. The point is 
that it avails us little to rob the human being of the efficacy of his intellect, 
only to grant the same efficacy to his emotions. An integrated cognitive experi- 
ence is the goal, but it is no more attainable through an unhealthy preponder- 
ance of mood and emotion than an unhealthy preponderance of intellect. 

Exclusive recourse to the phenomenological method has yet another result: 
it precludes the development of a true metaphysical structure. Phenomenological 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Within the Soul: Teresa of 
Avila and Franz Katka 


By Neville Braybrooke 


OTH St. Teresa and Franz Kafka in The Interior Castle and The Castle 
explore the geography of the soul. The first is a sixteenth century spiritual 
treatise cast in the form of an allegory; the second a modern piece of fiction 

presented as a novel. In each case, a failure to pursue these terms as definitions 
has led to a good deal of confused critical comment. 

St. Teresa begins: ‘““While I was beseeching Our Lord today that he would 
speak through me, since I could find nothing to say and had no idea how to 
begin to carry out the obligation laid upon me by obedience, a thought occurred 
to me which I will now set down, in order to have some foundation on which 
to build. I began to think of the soul as if it were a castle made of a single 
diamond or of a very clear crystal, in which there are many rooms, just as in 
Heaven there are many mansions . . .” These words say exactly what the writer 
means them to; she is preparing the way to elaborate her image of the soul as 
a castle, just as St. Augustine referred to Heaven as a city, or Bunyan to some 
of the landmarks on the way to the Celestial City as Doubting Castle and the 
Slough of Despond. Each example shows the language to be that of personal 
comparison—although, whereas the soul is a castle for St. Teresa, for Bunyan 
Doubting Castle is the citadel of the Giant Despair. 

In contrast, Kafka’s approach to his castle is quite different. He is not 
concerned with comparisons, and in one passage in his diaries he records that 
metaphors were one of the things which made him nearly despair of being 
a writer. K., the central character in The Castle, makes a journey somewhat 
similar to Christian in Pilgrim’s Progress; yet it is not a symbolic but a literal 
journey. Again the seven stages into which this journey falls do not correspond 
with the seven mansions of The Interior Castle. Admittedly something happens 
to K. in the course of the novel—something of which the novelist makes the 
reader quite aware—and yet it is something of which K. remains quite unaware 
during the time that it is happening. For Kafka the narrator should never be 
confused with K., his main protagonist, since there are continual hints that the 
author has a foreknowledge of his character which of course his character 
cannot have—'‘at least at the very outset,” as the narrator subtly puts it on 
one page. 
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WITHIN THE SOUL 


The distinctions that I have been drawing may be fine ones. Some might 
add that they are the result of modern criticism having become a science. I 
do not think that this is fully the case. Rather, I suspect that as the world has 
become older, so the need for greater and greater precision has grown in every 
branch of activity. Nor am I advocating that the activity of language should 
be regarded as a science, but I do submit that the effect of high precision instru- 
ments with their powers of measuring millesimal exactitude has influenced 
writers with a desire to have a similar exactitude about their own use of words— 
among them Kafka (one of his earliest pieces of description was of “the aero- 
planes at Brescia’). Yet whereas St. Augustine could compare a peaceful fourth 
century city with Heaven, to Kafka such a comparison with a modern city 
would have been a blasphemy. 

Now Kafka, whom I believe to be the most symptomatic writer of the first 
half of the twentieth century, wanted words to mean exactly what they said: 
and sometimes like a poet he wanted them to suggest two different things at 
one and the same time. ‘Out of weary blue eyes she looked at him, a trans- 
parent silk kerchief hung down to the middle of her forehead, the infant was 
asleep on her bosom. “Who are you?’ asked K., and disdainfully—whether con- 
temptuous of K. or her own answer was not clear—she replied: ‘A girl from 
the Castle.’ This is a precise reporting of what happened, and the reader, like 
K., must make up his mind whether the girl spoke contemptuously of herself 
or her questioner. For it is this continual sustained note of ambiguity, which 
is not so distant from the religious conception of paradox, that distinguishes 
and yet makes similar the work of St. Teresa and Kafka. 

To draw a fine distinction is sometimes associated with phrases such as 
“a miss is as good as a mile” or “to escape by a hair’s breadth”: Kafka enjoyed 
drawing fine distinctions, but was particularly fearful of phrases such as those 
I have quoted, not because they were ambiguous, but because they kept on 
changing their meaning. For instance, during the First World War when Kafka 
was drafting fragments of The Castle, if a bullet missed by a hair's breadth, 
a soldier's life might be saved: in the Second World War if a bomber was 
inaccurate by as much as a hair’s breadth, it could make the difference between 
destroying a military target and a thousand civilian lives; quite literally a miss 
might cause havoc a mile away. Yet common to both experiences, and indeed 
common to all those that narrowly escape catastrophe, comes the phrase to the 
lips—"There but for the grace of God go I’; and there, in a word, lies the 
principal similarity, approached from opposite angles, between The Interior 
Castle and The Castle. They are both concerned with the workings of grace— 
St. Teresa with showing how by living a virtuous life it may be won, and 
Kafka with showing how it may affect a man’s whole way of living—even if 
unapprehended by the beneficiary himself. The contrast between these views is 
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one of time and place—between a united Catholic Christendom as existed in 
Spain during the sixteenth century and a central European climate which has 
been one of growing scepticism and doubt since the turn of the century. 
Kafka’s castle is not modelled on the actual Hradschin which towers over 
Prague, although there is no doubt that the novel’s whole conception of au- 
thority invested in a castle springs from the authority that was once invested 
in this mediaeval citadel from which proclamations used to be made by means 
of a speaking tube. There is the telling passage in the novel, distinguishing be- 
tween the mediaeval peasant to whom the Hradschin was an accepted part of 
his natural landscape, and the modern peasant whom industrialization has 
turned into a foreigner in his own native city. The extent to which K. feels 
cut off from both is emphasized when he says: “To the peasants I don’t belong 
and to the castle I don’t either, I suppose.”’ But for such pessimism he is rapped 
on the knuckles by the schoolmaster, and told: ‘Between the peasantry and the 
castle there is no difference.” This is a line of thought which, as the book 
develops, bears a close resemblance to an echo from the Psalms: “How can 
we sing the Lord’s praise in an alien land?” and again as Max Brod has pointed 
out: “it should never be forgotten that writing was for Franz a form of prayer.” 
Today, once more, the Hradschin is the seat of an alien power. Yet there 
have been happier times in its history when the peasantry have regarded it as a 
kind of omnipotent power; and it was this memory, I suggest, that lay at the 
back of Kafka’s mind when, in creating his own castle for the purposes of his 
novel, he decided also to make its function that of a seat of grace. However, 
he was careful that there should be no possible confusion between the magnifi- 
cent fortress that guards Prague and his own fictitional castle. “It was neither 
an old stronghold nor a new mansion, but a rambling pile consisting of in- 
numerable small buildings closely packed together and of one or two storeys; 
if K. had not known that it was a castle he might have taken it for a little 
town. There was only one tower, as far as he could see, and whether it belonged 
to a dwelling-house or a church he could not determine. Swarms of crows 
were circling it.” If there is ambiguity at this stage as to what role the castle 
is to play, the ambiguity is in the mind of K.; he is only aware at first of a 
hierarchy in the castle’s servants, a hierarchy that may be secular and perhaps 
bureaucratic, or ecclesiastical and perhaps celestial. Doubt drives him on, un- 
aware of what he may discover, since ‘man cannot live without an enduring 
faith in something indestructible within him’’: at least, at the outset, that would 
seem the indirect purpose of the journey. Moreover, since revelation never comes 
by forcing, it is only at the moment when K. ceases to struggle, and hands 
himself over, as it would appear, that “‘other forces’ take command of the 
situation: from then on his distrust of everyone turns to acceptance, his doubt 
of everything to faith. Now all this, unwittingly, has been brought about by 
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WITHIN THE SOUL 


one man’s relationship with a castle and its staff, a staff that is very strict in 
its observance that no one shall step out of his appointed place in the social 
structure. It might be stated that man asks what he wants of life and that life 
in turn ultimately gives him what is best for him. Certainly this is what befalls 
K., since there would seem to be benevolent forces at work on his journey, 
whose presence he neither accepts nor understands, but whose role resembles 
that of guardians. Some would add here the word angels—among them St. 
Teresa—although Kafka, in recording the journey of a man from agnosticism 
to faith, can find no words that are precise enough to express the nature of 
the transition; it simply occurs—and a reader is left remembering how after 
two thousand years the theologians are still arguing about a satisfactory defini- 
tion of grace. Further, if such argument persists—and it was very much a sub- 
ject of conversation in the circle in which Kafka moved—it is not surprising 
if he avoids any explicit use of the word; but even if he avoids any explicit 
use of the word, the fact of its existence as a reality is taken for granted. That 
is why he does not write allegorically and liken grace to the seat of a castle 
in the tradition of some of the early fathers and mystics, but presents instead, 
in a novel, a castle which acts as a seat of grace. 

This may sound like another ambiguity, and some have argued in the past— 
notably religious critics—that Kafka tricks his reader by refusing to commit 
himself over the matter of grace. At this point I would like to quote from St. 
Teresa. ‘Sometimes, in addition to the things which [a person] sees with the 
eyes of his soul in intellectual vision, others are revealed to him—in particular, 
a host of angels, with their Lord; and, though he sees nothing with the eyes 
of the body or with the eyes of the soul, he is shown the things I am describ- 
ing, and many others which are indescribable, by means of an admirable kind 
of knowledge. Anyone who has experience of this, and possesses more ability 
than I, will perhaps know how to express it; to me it seems extremely difficult. 
If the soul is in the body or not while all this is happening I cannot say; I 
would not myself swear that the soul is in the body, or that the body is bereft 
of the soul.’” Here the writer is experiencing a difficulty such as Kafka was to 
experience, since she is making a statement of fact which offers a choice of 
interpretations. Those who would plead that this is to trick the reader should 
remember that in such circumstances were an author to give up writing simply 
because something is “extremely difficult” to express, they would deny their 
vocation and the whole sense of calling that goes with such a vocation. Again 
the word calling has a particular aptness as applied to writers such as St. Teresa 
and Kafka. At once place she admits, “I know not what I am writing for I 
am writing as if the words were not mine.” Indeed, she was writing under 
obedience and, like all such authors following an inner calling, she had merely, 
as it were, to place the paper over her mind and the writing became simply a 
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tracing of what already was there. Kafka’s writing also resembles this kind of 
tracing, but rather more, as it were, a tracing back to the writing on a wall in a 
promised land. Sometimes it is said that the Christian religion begins where 
the Jewish leaves off; one might add that in one sense Kafka begins where 
St. Teresa leaves off. 


Gy. TERESA had also been born in a fortress city that had known foreign 

invaders, and on journeys as a young girl, when she rode home across the 
plain and the dust rose in clouds, she had often been struck with the impression 
of her city as a castle built in air, whose buttresses rested on faith. In Avila, 
as well as in Prague, lie the literal foundations of both The Interior Castle 
and The Castle. Yet whereas in the first book the city offered an image, in the 
second it served in suggesting a concept; again whereas in the first a journey 
is undergone allegorically, in the second it takes place factually. 

On life’s journey, a distinction is frequently drawn in which the Jew is 
regarded as a wanderer, the Christian as a pilgrim. Neither St. Teresa nor Kafka 
would have accepted this, since she would have said that all pilgrims were 
essentially wanderers, and he that all wanderers were essentially pilgrims; in 
the fineness of their distinctions would have met the overlapping of the Jewish 
and Christian religions. For, in both their letters and their works, a reader is 
made acutely conscious of how each religion had persecuted the other. Yet 
what was the meaning of Christianity if it allowed Jewry to be hounded 
within Christian Europe?—asked St. Teresa. Was not every human being a 
potential Christian in the broadest sense? And these questions met a possible 
answer when Kafka, equating the catacombs with the ghettoes, went on to 
emphasize how every human being was a Jew when he said of anti-semitism, 
“they beat the Jews and murder humanity.” The Castle is not, as some have 
supposed, a Zionist epic of a people searching for a promised home, nor does 
it offer, as others claim, solely a satire on bureaucracy. If such readings are 
possible then that is because, like The Interior Castle, it is a book that moves 
on numerous levels of existence. 

In this enquiry it might have proved a neat summing-up if I could have 
declared that Kafka in his wide reading had come across St. Teresa. But only 
once have I heard this suggested—and that over ten years ago at a discussion 
group. In my subsequent researches I have found no confirmation for the au- 
thenticity of this suggestion and I must leave it as an open question of fact, as 
another ambiguity to tease the reader. Instead, I am forced back to the point 
at which I began—namely, the geography of the soul that the two books share. 
This is not to imply that they are maps (I am thinking of the maps that il- 
lustrators have provided for some editions of Pilgrim’s Progress), or to say 
that when St. Teresa begins by likening the soul to a diamond she is saying 
that all souls are diamonds; that is merely her way of approach—and there is 
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WITHIN THE SOUL 


her saving clause, which is a saving clause for all her language of analogy, 
“as far as one can understand.” For man, as Kafka used to repeat, would cease 
to be man if he had full understanding; he would become another kind of 
being, and spiritual treatises such as those of the mystics, or novels such as 
his own—about man and his relationship with God—would cease to be neces- 
sary. Kafka makes K. learn what St. Teresa always accepted—that life is not 
a muddle but a mystery. 

There is a sentence in the Talmud which reads: “We Jews yield our best, 
like olives, when we are crushed.” Whenever Kafka reached this place he 
would bow his head low—thus accompanying the words with a gesture of 
respect or subservience that characteristically offered a choice of interpretation. 
In contrast, St. Teresa was fond of lifting up her head when giving praise to 
the Lord for olive-trees, remembering that Pauline reasoning by which Chris- 
tians, compared with Israelites, belonged to “a wild olive-tree” and accordingly 
had been engrafted on to an old tree in order that their new life might take 
root through the ancient stem. Kafka’s recitation from the Talmud was for him 
a means of accepting and understanding the destiny of his people as laid upon 
them by Jehovah; St. Teresa’s recitation from the Scriptures was a means of 
giving and rendering thanks to Almighty God. For him the language of the 
olive-tree was allegory at one remove, whereas for her it was the language of 
reality; she accepted the graceful silver stems that rose from the terra cotta 
earth as a natural part of the Spanish landscape, whereas in Czech kitchens 
butter always took precedence over oil. Likewise, whereas the Hradschin is 
seen at one remove from the sprawling group of castle buildings to which K. 
makes his journey, St. Teresa coming from a country proverbially famous for 
its castles made hers an equivalent of the soul—a castle not built on this earth 
but in the air; and these, both literally and metaphorically, are the hardest of 
all to keep up. Her book is a triumph of sustained imagery and exactitude in 
words. Again in contrast, Kafka’s book is a work of the imagination, with a 
castle not set in the air but earthbound and surrounded by air. This is a vital 
distinction. For what a reader must do is first follow K.’s journey, seeing the 
castle through his eyes, and then on re-reading the story, he must try to forget 
the castle and concentrate more on that enveloping insubstantiality which seems 
so alive with mysterious birds (“swarms of crows”) and celestial presences 
(“other forces”). But the book is ov/y a novel, some may retort; yet, nonethe- 
less, it is the kind of novel which demands a concentration of effort similar 
to that which a reader should be prepared to give to a spiritual classic. For 
authors such as St. Teresa and Kafka do not make concessions; they ask to be 
read with an inner silence and spirit of contemplation such as they themselves 
experienced when writing. Moreover, if this degree of concentration is given 
to the air that surrounds K.’s castle—to the grace that enfolds it like the grace 
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which upholds that “interior castle” St. Teresa calls the soul—then a geography 
is established, not perhaps easy to chart, but at least as real to these two writers 
as the air that they breathed. A castle whether on the ground, or in the mind, 
is inconceivable without air. Yet once air is accepted, then at that moment all 
things become possible. 





A Review of Recent Criticism 


(Continued from Page 9) 

as Faulkner knows the type. But it is one of the most thoroughly secularized 
Christian worlds of modern literature. In its being so, Faulkner’s presentation of 
it is vulnerable and in a profound sense pathetically contradictory. As against 
a proven divinity in the orthodox Christian story, Faulkner can offer only a 
complex vision of secular heroism and a wager that man will “prevail” despite 
grave evidences to the contrary. As Hyatt Waggoner has put it, “in Faulkner’s 
works the crucifixion is central and paradigmatic, but the resurrection might 
never have occurred.” (William Faulkner, 1959) 





Marcel’s Ontology of Love 


(Continued from Page 25) 
analysis is a method and only a method. Phenomenology is an activity—a man- 
ner of procedure—and cannot at the same time be the fruit of a method. In 
other words, it cannot be both activity and system. If this is granted, existential- 
ist philosophy (including that of Marcel) is non-metaphysical in the proper 
sense of the term. In the last analysis, the followers of the phenomenological 
method simply confuse metaphysics with epistemology. Then what we know 
is identified with how we know it. Especially in Marcel’s case, the extreme 
fluidity of his approach (in some ways similar to the sympathy of Henri Berg- 
son, whose influence is apparent in Marcel) exposes him to the dangers of 
an anti-rational and anti-metaphysical position. By the objective standards of 
traditional philosophy, Marcel has fashioned a mystique rather than a meta- 
physics. Perhaps the most conclusive evidence of this is the impotency of ortho- 
dox criteria of philosophical criticism to measure and evaluate his efforts. 
Despite these and other difficulties, Marcel’s philosophy must be considered a 
uniquely significant attempt, within the existentialism framework, to give 2 
concrete explanation of human existence without compromising man or deny- 


ing God. 
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Review-Article: 


A Corollary to Literature 
The Drama of Atheist Humanism. By Henri de Lubac. Sheed and Ward. $4.00. 


EW BOOKS dealing with recent intellectual history have been more clear- 

sighted and more persuasive than The Drama of Atheist Humanism, by the 
French Jesuit, Henri de Lubac. To be sure, no book of our day contains be- 
tween two covers the perfect blueprint of our immediate past, our muddled 
present, and our doubtful future, but within its scope The Drama of Atheist 
Humanism does explain to us, clearly and persuasively, who our opponents are, 
why they oppose us, and how we may best encounter them with some hope of 
victory for a better world. 

The author’s preface to the English translation by Edith Riley begins with 
what is to a Christian a most pessimistic statement, and a controversial state- 
ment at that: “Beneath the numerous surface-currents which carry contemporary 
thought in every direction, it seems possible to detect a deep under-current, by 
no means new—or rather a sort of immense drift; through the action of a large 
proportion of its foremost thinkers, the peoples of the West are denying their 
Christian past and turning away from God.” What a contrast this bold state- 
ment is to all the assertions we hear nowadays that there is a great popular 
return to religion; it does seem to defy the recent American statistics that, for 
the first time, place almost two-thirds of the American population as members 
of some organized religious sect. Yet we must look again at de Lubac’s state- 
ment. He is not immediately concerned with such matters as the statistics of 
church membership, but with the attitudes of the intellectual leaders of the 
West. Disputabie though his statement may sound, it is borne out in the re- 
sults of anthropological research. In a recent issue of the British magazine 
Encounter, Geoffrey Gorer, the eminent British anthropologist, wrote that one 
of the great sanctions of older culture has disappeared—the belief in immor- 
tality, in a life after death in which the good are rewarded and the bad pun- 
ished. Gorer cited this lack of faith as one of the main causes of social unrest 
today; people are no longer afraid of the future consequences of evil acts, and 
they act as they please, fearing only the state. At the same time, this loss of 
faith makes a huge gap in the center of personal life, a gap that now must be 
filled by the concerns of this world. 

So continues the attempt to replace the concern for God by the concern 
for man, De Lubac sees this “contemporary atheism” as “increasingly positive, 
organic, constructive.” He sees it as influencing our lives through three forms, 
and he symbolizes each of the three philosophies in three persons: August 
Comte, Ludwig Feuerbach, and Friedrich Nietzsche. 

August Comte was the father of positivist humanism; Ludwig Feuerbach 
was the father of Marxist humanism, for Karl Marx was Feuerbach’s disciple; 
Friedrich Nietzsche was the father of Nietzschean humanism. Al! three trends 
of thought deny God, but they are not like the everyday type of atheism that 
crops up in all ages and is of no particular significance. They are not so much 
atheistic as they are antitheistic or, more precisely, antichristian. Their char- 
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acter in common is twofold: they are based on the rejection of God, and they 
end in the annihilation of the human person. 

Feuerbach, Marx, Comte, and Nietzsche were convinced that faith in God 
was disappearing forever. How could they arrive at their conviction? This is 
the first act of the drama of atheist humanism. 


he author begins his story with an account of the intellectual life of Germany 
Tin the 1830’s and 1840’s. The great leader of German thought, Hegel, died 
in 1831, and he left a legacy that became the focus of much debate. Hegel had 
been concerned with the problem of God. He held that we can never know God 
absolutely, for God is a sort of universal consciousness that each age knows in 
a different way. It was his belief that all time consisted of the progressive un- 
folding of the Divine Spirit throughout history, increasing man’s knowledge of 
the Divine. The entire movement of history alternates between man’s alienation 
from the Divine and his seeking to be united to the Divine. Thus the periods 
in history in which men are alienated from the source of all virtues alternate 
with those periods of progress in which men turn from denial and once more 
seek the Divine. 

Ludwig Feuerbach was a disciple of Hegel without Hegel’s optimistic belief 
in progress and in God. God, wrote Feuerbach in a book entitled Religion, is 
only a myth in which the aspirations of the human consciousness are expressed: 
“Those who have no desires have no gods either. . . . Gods are men’s wishes in 
corporeal form.” Feuerbach then used Hegel’s concept of alienation, but he 
turned it upside down: man is alienated from himself when he insists on 
creating a god-myth, and he can be reunited to himself only when he recognizes 
this duality in himself and discards the myth of God, returning to the worship 
of the human spirit—the worship of self. 

Feuerbach believed that the true worship of man was not worship of the 
individual considered in isolation, but was instead only worship of the com- 
munity; the human essence is inherent in the community because the community 
represents the best in man at its most universal. Mankind is thus substituted 
for God, and the individual is swallowed up in the generic. The implications 
of this doctrine soon were seen all over Europe. An early Russian revolutionary, 
Bakunin, explained that communism is only Feuerbach’s humanism carried into 
the social field, and that Feuerbach had put an end to the mirage of God. The 
most famous disciple of Feuerbach was Karl Marx, and Marx extolled his 
teacher as a second Luther in the history of human emancipation. In one of 
his most famous passages, Marx wrote that “man makes religion, it is not re- 
ligion that makes man; religion is in reality man’s own consciousness and 
feeling which has not yet found itself or has lost itself again.” But, inferred 
Marx, Feuerbach is too abstract, too theoretical, and 


Man is not an abstract being outside the real world. Man is the world 
of men, the State, society. This State and this society produce religion, 
a mistaken attitude to the world, because they themselves constitute a 
false world. Religion is the general theory of this world . . . its popular 
logic, its spiritual point of honor, its inspiration, its moral sanction, its 
solemn completion, its general consoling and justifying reason, . . . It 
is the imaginative realization of the human essence, because that essence 
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REVIEW-ARTICLE 


has no true reality. The misery of religion is, on the one hand, the ex- 
pression of real misery and, on the other, a protest against real misery. 
Religion is the sigh of the creature overwhelmed by unhappiness, the 
soul of a world that has no heart, as it is the mind of an era that has no 
mind. It is the opium of the people. 


The fight against religion was for Marx a fight against this perverted world 
whose spiritual aroma is religion. Atheism is humanism mediatized to itself 
through the suppression of religion. The religion of the workers has no God 
because it seeks to restore the divinity of man. Marx was more than a combina- 
tion of French socialism, English economics, and German metaphysics; we 
cannot understand him unless we see him as an atheist humanist and a re- 
jector of God. 


FTER FEUERBACH, the second main actor in the drama of atheist hu- 

manism is Friedrich Nietzsche, another German thinker. Both men had 
much the same notion of religion. Nietzsche conceived of God as nothing more 
than the mirror of man. In certain intense, exceptional states of mind, man be- 
comes aware of the power that is in him, or of the love that exalts him. But as 
these sensations take him more or less by surprise, and he dves not seem ac- 
countable for them, man does not dare ascribe such power or love to himself. 
He makes them the attributes of a superhuman being who is a stranger to him. 
Man accordingly divides the two aspects of his own nature between two spheres: 
the ordinary weak and pitiable aspect belongs to the sphere he calls “man,” 
while the rare, strong, and surprising aspect belongs to the sphere that he calls 
“God.” According to Nietzsche, “Religion is a matter of adulteration of the 
personality.” It is a process by which man is debased. Man’s basic problem con- 
sists in gradually regaining possession of the “lofty and proud states of soul” 
of which he has so mistakenly robbed himself. Of course, Christianity is the 
most extreme means by which man has robbed himself, and thus we see 
Nietzsche’s aversion for Christianity and all faith in God. Again, we also see 
that Nietzsche’s atheism is not a negative force but is at root antitheism. 

Nietzsche takes it for an accepted fact that God cannot “live” anywhere but 
in the human mind. He is a human invention. So to get rid of God he employs 
the method of “historical refutation.” He does not refute the proofs of His 
existence, but instead shows how such an idea came to be formed and how it 
succeeded in establishing itself in our minds and in “gaining weight” there. 
After all, people are always seeking a better proof than the one that has just 
been refuted. What man must do is free himself, by an act of the will. Faith 
in God has tamed man; what is necessary is to raise man, in the sense of 
improving the breed, by rooting out that faith, so as to enable him in the end 
to raise himself. The death of God must be boldly proclaimed! We must make 
ourselves the assassins of God. 

But what is mankind to do, once it has killed God? Man must henceforth 
go forward and upward; he is forced into creating. The lazy demon in man 
is the one that likes to fold his arms and take his ease and say, “There is a 
God!” But man must instead take courage and stand firm in spite of all. He 
must set about deliberately making himself godless—a term, according to de 
Lubac, invented by Nietzsche. “Since there ceased to be a God, loneliness has 
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become intolerable; the man who overtops the rest must set to work.” He must 
produce out of himself—out of nothingness—something with which to transcend 
humanity. Let him trample himself underfoot and shoot forth beyond his own 
shadow. The endurance test to which man has condemned himself will reveal 
to him his own divinity by bringing it into being. God is dead, long live the 
Superman! It is this will to power alone that can free us of the shackles of 
religion. Killing God is the most awful and decisive deed of history, but we 
must do it. God will find Himself again in man, beyond good and evil. Such 
is the power of a heroic decision. By it the meaning of the whole world we 
live in is reversed, and by it the sublime adventure of the future can begin. 
Man will be alone, and this aloneness in the universe will be what he has willed 
himself into. This man is the new Superman, who controls his own destiny, 
and is subject to no moral or social or religious rules, but only to his own 
personal will to power. 

The third chief actor in the drama of atheist humanism is a Frenchman, 
Auguste Comte. Like Feuerbach and Nietzsche, Comte offers Christian Europe 
of the nineteenth century a new god to worship—the human race. Comte saw 
man as evolving from a primitive religious or fictitious stage to a metaphysical 
or abstract stage, and thence to the perfect scientific or positive stage when he 
will have realized his potentialities and will have set up the perfect state of 
affairs on earth. In this last stage, ethics will become sociology, a sort of social 
physics as scientific and positive as any other science based on observation of 
data. Thus Comte reduced man to no more than the subject matter of sociology— 
an object to be analyzed like a flower, a horse, a stone, or an atom. The human 
mind must bow before things; there must be a total submission to the object. 

Comte went on to replace God with Humanity. The slaves of God are to 
become the servants of Humanity. The very idea of religion, which implies the 
idea of a tie, was enough to make Comte ban faith in an absolute Being which 
distracts man from his natural ties. Instead, we must worship Humanity, 
a great organism formed of the people of all generations, for in Humanity we 
live and move and have our being. The positivist sets up against the cult of 
God the cult of woman and of the great men who have made man what he is. 
Both Feuerbach and Comte saw that man, through all the manifold forms of 
religious belief that he has invented, has always worshipped himself; religion 
is primarily a social phenomenon; the holy is the same as the social; and the 
historic tendency of all forms of religion has been to prepare the religion of 
Humanity from the very beginning. 


HE LATTER half of The Drama of Atheist Humanism is devoted to the 

writer who, in de Lubac’s opinion, has done more than any other of his age 
to give us hope for the human condition—hope that one day we shall be freed 
from our human limitations. Dostoevsky is a prophet who has not only revealed 
to man the depths that are in him, but has opened up fresh ones to him, giving 
him a new dimension. Dostoevsky thus foreshadowed a new state of humanity, 
by giving a preview of it; in him the crisis of our modern world was concen- 
trated into a spearhead and reduced to its quintessence, and he gave us the vital 
hint of a solution in his novels, to serve as a guide for our journey. 

The solution of Dostoevsky was faith in God, but he did not separate faith 
in God from faith in Christ. The God who triumphed in his soul is Jesus. 
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De Lubac sees Dostoevsky as the greatest witness to the Christian faith of the 
nineteenth century—greater than any Roman Catholic figure, and greater than 
the greatest Protestant, the Danish clergyman and mystic, Soeren Kierkegaard. 
In a letter, Dostoevsky wrote that his profession was very simple. “This is what 
it is: to believe that there is nothing finer, deeper, more lovable, more reasonable, 
braver and more perfect than Christ; and, not only there is nothing, but, I tell 
myself with jealous love, there cannot be anything. More than that: if anyone 
had told me that Christ is outside truth, and if it had really been established 
that truth is outside Christ, I should have preferred to stay with Christ rather 
than with truth.” De Lubac observes that it would be out of place to clog with 
commentary such a profession of faith. 

Dostoevsky saw Western Europe and thinkers of his day as having gone 
astray from Christ: “The West has lost Christ, and that is why it is dying; that 
is the only reason.” And he wrote that 


. . . it is possible to argue, and even to assert, that Christianity will not 
fall to the ground if Christ is regarded as no more than a man, as a 
philosopher who goes about doing good, and that, moreover, Christianity 
is neither a necessity for mankind nor a source of living life . . . but 
that it is science that will be able to vitalize life and set up a perfect ideal. 
The world is full of these discussions. But we know, as you do, that all 
that is utterly absurd; we know that Christ, considered as merely man, 
is not the Saviour and the source of life; we know that no science will 
serve to realize the human ideal and that, for mankind, peace, the source 
of life and salvation and the indispensable condition for the existence of 
the whole world, is contained in the saying: “The Word was made 
flesh,” and in faith in that saying. 


De Lubac comments that Dostoevsky’s “Christianity is genuine; it is, at 
bottom, the Christianity of the Gospel, and it is this Christianity which, reach- 
ing beyond his great gifts as a psychologist, lends so much depth to his vision 
of man.” 

We must remember, nevertheless, that Dostoevsky was a novelist and an 
artist, and that we read him not because his views agree wtih ours, but because 
he is a great novelist, perhaps the greatest, Still, we may very much question 
whether Dostoevsky could be considered so superlative an artist if he were 
not gifted with a profound and prophetic Christian vision. We see this vision 
in a gallery of massive novels that picture for us the whole world of Russian 
life in the nineteenth century: Crime and Punishment; The Idiot; The Pos- 
sessed; and the last work of Dostoevsky’s life, The Brothers Karamazov. Dosto- 
evsky in these novels created brilliant atheists—Raskolnikov, who is a man-god, 
and who murders an old woman simply in order to show his power over life; 
Ivan Karamazov, who believes that man has invented God, and believes too 
that everything is permitted; and Stravrogin, that symbol of the unbeliever’s 
pride. Against these, we have the saintly characters: Sonya, the good prostitute 
who follows Raskolnikov to Siberia, and who leads him back to faith through 
her love; Prince Muishkin, the saintly “idiot” of that novel, and Dostoevsky’s 
greatest creation; and Aiyosha Karamazov, the young monk who kept his faith 
against all temptations. These characters and their struggles make clear for us 
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Dostoevsky’s Christian mysticism—his vision of eternity—glimpsed through a 
strange rent in the web of our human experience. 


ONSIDERING this most impressive work of de Lubac, even a sympathetic 

reader may have a few qualms, and he may set them forth for what they 
are worth. We have seen who the main actors in this drama of atheist humanism 
are: Feuerbach, Nietzsche, Comte, and Dostoevsky, with Kierkegaard and Karl 
Marx cast in subordinate roles. One questions whether this is actually the drama 
of atheist humanism adequately presented. Who are these men? Three of them 
—Feuerbach, Nietzsche, Marx—are German; Kierkegaard is Danish; one, 
Comte, is French; one, Dostoevsky, is Russian. Surely this is a very limited cast 
on a very limited stage, if it is to enact a drama of such scope. It may be that 
Italy and Spain offered no personalities of sufficient distinction to fill out the 
cast. Again, one is inclined to believe that de Lubac underrates the views of 
Soeren Kierkegaard, at least as regards Kierkegaard’s influence on contemporary 
European and American thought, though he seems to be scrupulously fair in 
the presentation of Kierkegaard’s existentialist outlook, The cast of the drama— 
and this is our point—is entirely European. 

But what of the Anglo-Saxon world? In the nineteenth century, England 
had one great champion of Christian humanism, and he surely ranks in stature 
with de Lubac’s cast of thinking. We refer of. course to Cardinal Newman. 
No other English churchman of modern times has exercised such influence over 
the minds of intellectual young men and women, has been and continues to be 
such a controversial figure, and has become the subject of such intensive scholar- 
ly scrutiny. In four works—The Development of Christian Doctrine, The Idea 
of a University, The Grammar of Assent, and his autobiographical Apologia 
pro Vita Sua—Newman achieved a body of Christian thought that may not 
have the novelty of Kierkegaard’s Christian existentialism nor the excitement 
of Dostoevsky’s apocalyptic vision, but that has permanently enhanced and 
strengthened Western culture. 

In The Drama of Atheist Humanism, Americans are as insignificant as are 
the British. An American reader may sum up his objections by the remark that 
with the best of intentions, de Lubac is as provincially European as French in- 
tellectuals usually are. He persistently ignores the burgeoning role of America 
in the modern world. 

Granted that Emerson and Whitman are not to be classed with Marx and 
Dostoevsky as profound visionaries, surely Melville is relevant here, with the 
pessimism of Mody Dick. The world view depicted in that novel and in Billy 
Budd rejects a transcendental and consoling reality as positively as does the 
humanism of Thus Spake Zarathustra; the image recalled by the sailors who 
were Billy Budd’s companions is divine only in the sense that a Hellenic torso 
of Apollo is divine. It is “the fresh young image of the Handsome Sailor, that 
face never deformed by a sneer or subtler vile freak of the heart within.” For 
all the power of the novel, Billy Budd presents a sentimental humanism, and 
it is a point of view peculiarly popular in America. It is not the aggressively 
atheist humanism of Marx, Comte, or Nietzsche, but the sentimentally disposed, 
though nonetheless godless humanism, of various ethical societies and liberal 
sects, occasionally muddled with Buddhism and Vedanta. 

Moreover, de Lubac surely might fruitfully have considered that most Yankee 
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of American books, Walden; or, Life in the Woods. lf in Melville’s works we 
observe certain negative aspects of the American scene, Walden exhibits the 
more positive qualities. In this respect, Walden is the distillation of the American 
tradition developing in the nineteenth century. This tradition participated in 
the wider culture that evolved in Western Europe, and therefore the drama of 
atheist humanism was enacted, too, in America. At the same time, the positive 
contribution made by this tradition to the action of the drama, as we read in 
Walden, was uniqueiy American in at least three ways. First, we remark the 
sharp, indeed painful and exacerbated emphasis on the person against the mass 
of men. Second, we note the nonchristian yet specifically and devoutly religious 
quality of Thoreau’s experience in Walden. Third, we are struck by the prag- 
matism here. 

The premises on which Thoreau based his practical experiment in living 
are both similar to and different from the premises which his European con- 
temporaries held. The similarity has to do, of course, with the circumstances of the 
Industrial Revolution and nineteenth-century imperialist expansion. The differ- 
ence has to do with the varying responses of societies and men to these circum- 
stances. Each of the European actors in The Drama of Atheist Humanism 
either constructed a new aristocracy, as did Nietzsche, came to terms with the 
old, as did Dostoevsky, or planned an anti-aristocratic, mass society, as did 
Marx. Born in the egalitarian environment of neo-Puritan New England, Tho- 
reau did not have to trouble himself about a pernicious hereditary aristocracy; 
the merchant families of Boston and the villages, despite all efforts to endow 
them with aristocratic glamor, were bourgeois. Thoreau’s effort, then, had to 
be directed toward the discovery of a viable tradition outside an Establishment, 
for he lived in a culture that possessed no Establishment, that in fact had rebel- 
liously cut down the Establishment through which England once had governed 
the American colonies. Thoreau, like Marx, observed closely and analytically the 
new mass culture being created by the circumstances of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, but unlike Marx, he did not “purify” and change and tinker in an attempt 
to convert the bad old bourgeois exploitative capitalism into the good new 
communism. 

Thoreau’s response to the problem of his day was a total reaction against 
the mass society of the Industrial Revolution. Thoreau saw, as did Marx and 
Nietzsche, that the mass of men lead lives of quiet desperation. He realized 
that the luxurious and dissipated were setting the fashions so diligently followed 
by the herd. He also observed that the man who goes alone can start today but 
that he who travels with another must wait till that other is ready. And Thoreau, 
in protest, went to the woods, because he wished to live deliberately, to front 
only the essential facts of life, to drive life into a corner, to reduce it to its lowest, 
and if it proved to be mean, “why then to get the whole and genuine meanness 
of it, and publish its meanness to the world; or if it were sublime, to know it by 
experience, and be able to give a true account of it” in his next excursion. Most 
men, it appeared to Thoreau, are in a strange uncertainty about life, whether 
it is of the devil or of God, and have “somewhat hastily” concluded that it is 
the chief end of man here to glorify God and to enjoy Him forever. 

Walden, in its cranky terms, does indeed glorify God. Thoreau, to be sure, 
glorified the Deity in the vocabulary of a Yankee come-outer rather than in the 
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Byzantine manner of Dostoevsky; yet the strain of platonic mysticism gleams 
in both writers’ works. For example, how very much like the vision of 
Alyosha is the vision vouchsafed Thoreau through the experience of Walden. 
Both figures—the writer of Walden is of course as much a literary creature as is 
Alyosha Karamazov—undergo a typically romantic natural conversion, a con- 
version through the agency of external nature rather than through the trans. 
cendental Christian revelation. Though of the two young men Alyosha is the 
practicing Christian, how similar to the point of view of Dostoevsky’s pro- 
tagonist is Thoreau’s advice that, “However mean your life is, meet it and live 
it; do not shun it and call it hard names, It is not so bad as you are. It looks 
poorest when you are richest.” And again he says: “Cultivate poverty like a 
garden herb, like sage.” The Franciscan tone of Alyosha’s love has its more 
ironic counterpart in Walden’s vision of the ant: “As I stand over the insect 
crawling amid the pine needles on the forest floor, and endeavoring to conceal 
itself from my sight, and ask myself why it will cherish those humble thoughts, 
and hide its head from me who might, perhaps, be its benefactor, and impart 
to its race some cheering information, I am reminded of the greatest Benefactor 
and Intelligence that stands over me the human insect.” 

Who but Thoreau of the men we have considered in this essay was such 
a pragmatist as to make himself the subject of his own practical experiment, 
his own attempt to formulate a coherent world view? Marx by contrast proves 
a mere closet philosopher. Some political economists have objected to Walden 
as not being practical enough, and as pretending to change the world without 
benefit or guidance of a practicable plan. Thoreau was too much the Yankee 
pragmatist to believe in Marxian planning. Instead, he sought to work a change 
in industrial society by working a change in men—by proselytizing not an army 
of revolutionaries but a few courageous persons. His disciples would retreat 
from the world of slave-holding and railroad-building and gold-seeking to the 
world of nature. There, communing with the divine in nature, they would 
come to terms with themselves. Through the agency of their environment, they 
would undergo a radical conversion, and from the solitude of their hermitages, 
these disciples would emerge as “men,” as the hero of Walden and Of Civil 
Disobedience called them. Unlike the atheist visionaries of Marx’s dream, 
Thoreau’s converted would not unite in rebellion against the old Establishment 
in order to construct a new and perfected mass society. Rather, they would go 
their separate ways. They would usually oppose the mass of their fellows, what- 
ever the structure of the culture. To Henry Thoreau, the purpose of living was 
the realization of self, and if we accuse him of willful anarchism, and of thinking 
impractically, we fail to understand his intention. Taken on his terms, Walden 
was the account of a supremely practical experiment. Taken on other terms, 
Walden belongs among the contemplative masterpieces. It is pragmatic, but it 
is pragmatic for a transcendental end. 

In his crankier passages, Thoreau professed what may appear to be mis- 
anthropy; he was the man who traveled alone. The analogy with Nietzsche's 
Superman is misleading, however; the Superman was alone in the universe, in 
control of his destiny, and Thoreau, by Walden Pond, was alone, under the 
aegis of his greater Benefactor and Intelligence, to live life deliberately, to 
come to terms with it, before he could return to Concord to live. The Thoreau 
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of Walden is among the greatest of Romantic heroes. Living by and for a 
spiritual principle, his life stands as one solution to the problem posed today, 
in a more critical degree than in the middle years of the nineteenth century, 
by the mass of men who lead lives of quiet desperation and who need the tonic 
of wilderness. 

De Lubac’s answer to the problem diametrically opposes the various answers 
proposed by the atheistic humanists. To an American observer, however, his 
answer resembles more nearly the answer of Walden than it does the answer pro- 
posed in Dostoevsky’s novels. Christians, he tells us, have not been promised 
that they will always be in the majority, nor have they been promised that they 
will always seem the strongest and that men will never be conquered by an- 
other ideal than theirs. Whatever happens, however, Christianity will never have 
any real efficacy or any real existence nor make any real conquests save by 
the strength of its own spirit, which is charity. Again, de Lubac writes that 
man cannot organize the world for himself without God; without God, he can 
only organize the world against men. Exclusive humanism is inhumanism. The 
purpose of faith in God, moreover, is not to install us comfortably in our earthly 
life but, on the contrary, to disturb us, and continually upset the too harmonious 
balance of our mental conceptions and our social structures. Bursting into a 
world that perpetually tends to close in upon itself, God brings it the possibility 
of a harmony that is superior, but to be attained only at the cost of a series 
of cleavages and struggles coextensive with time itself. “I came not to bring 
peace, but a sword”: Christ is, first and foremost, the great disturber. The say- 
ing is one further necessity compelling Christians, who, like their brothers, are 
men and members of the community, to seek to solve the community’s prob- 
lems. Nevertheless, by virtue of these words, Christians also know that, the destiny 
of man being eternal, he is not meant to find ultimate repose here below. The 
analogy of these ideas advanced by de Lubac with Thoreau’s thought is striking. 
It is revealing, as well, attesting as it does the truly prophetic aspect of Walden 
and its pertinence to the main struggle of our time. 

The chief limitation of de Lubac’s study is what I have termed its “Euro- 
peanism,” a limitation that prevents the author from making a comprehensive 
answer to a question of paramount significance for our age. Still, among its 
excellences, The Drama of Atheist Humanism possesses for an American reader 
a virtue perhaps not foreseen by its author. Precisely because its frame of refer- 
ence is so exclusively European, the volume, as intellectual history, is enlighten- 
ing to the American reader, comparatively isolated from the European context. 
He thus may profitably use it as one of those books that, in Thoreau’s metaphor, 
enable a reader to become a Columbus to whole new continents and worlds 
within, opening new channels not of trade, but of thought. 


Southern Illinois University Nicholas Joost 
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Book Reviews: 


The Personal Approach 
Shakespeare and Company. By Sylvia Beach. Harcourt, Brace. $4.50. 


HIS BOOK is a document which makes available to readers the artistic 

excitement and dedication felt by many people in the 1920’s. It is a record 
of the oral and social lives of some of those directly involved in the production 
of some of the greatest poetry and painting and music of this century. 

Such is the bias of the book in shaping our attitudes to writers that the 
direct oral experience of men of letters has, since the eighteenth century, been 
abandoned to newspapermen and to newspaper interviews. Outside Anglo- 
Saxony, as it were, the personal anecdote and description of “my first acquaintance 
with” continue to flourish. 

Sylvia Beach simply recounts her meetings and conversations with dozens 
of the great names of our age. Joyce provides the leitmotiv of the book, es- 
pecially with regard to the story of the printing of Ulysses. When the first copy 
(a very advanced copy) was given to Joyce on his birthday he wrote these verses 
for Miss Beach: 


Who is Sylvia, what is she 

That all our scribes commend her? 
Yankee, young and brave is she 
The West this pace did lend her 
That all books might published be. 


Is she rich as she is brave 

For wealth oft daring misses? 
Throngs about her rant and rave 

To subscribe for Ulysses 

But, having signed, they ponder grave. 


Then to Sylvia let us sing 
Her daring lies in selling. 
She can sell each mortal thing 
That’s boring beyond telling 
To her let us buyers bring. 


Sylvia Beach’s bookshop was a social center for artists and intellectuals from 
all over the world. It was a point of cultural orientation which never failed 
a cultural navigator in our time. Joyce, she tells us, in a sentence which should 
become famous, “had been discovered by Ezra Pound, a great showman and 
leader of a gang that hung out around the Egozst and included such suspicious 
characters as Richard Aldington, H.D., T.S. Eliot, Wyndham Lewis, and others 
almost as bad.” She tells the story of how Hemingway read Wyndham Lewis 
article about him in her shop: “Ernest Hemingway—‘the Dumb Ox,’” and 
went berserk. The article “I regret to say, roused him to such anger that he 
punched the heads off three dozen tulips, a birthday gift. As a result, the vase 
upset its contents over the books, after which Hemingway sat down at my desk 
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and wrote a check payable to Sylvia Beach for a sum that covered the damage 
twice over.” As Wyndham Lewis told me he had the story from Miss Beach, 
more than tulips were involved. Large inkwells drifted through windows and 
tables were overturned. When however, in St. Louis, I was seeking sitters for 
Wyndham Lewis, Hemingway was the first to come through with the word 
that Lewis was a great painter. Lewis got his sitters. 

One surprise item to me was the fact that Sylvia Beach was the means of 
having Joyce record the Ulysses passage in Paris in 1924. A rare copy of this 
disc is at Harvard and should be made available. Another surprise was that 
Joyce went to Cambridge with alacrity to do the Anna Livia record for C. K. 
Ogden. Miss Beach is quite mistaken in regarding the collaboration of Joyce 
and Ogden as incongruous. Joyce was much more deeply involved in Basic 
English than Ogden or Richards. If Miss Beach regards Finneganese as ornate 
baroque variations on English linguistic themes, she has misread that work. 

Many people now living could not be better engaged than in emulating Miss 
Beach in recording their direct personal acquaintance with various artists of 
our time. There ought to be a magazine called Ana-Log as an outlet for the 
epiphanizing anecdote. 


University of Toronto H. Marshall McLuhan 





Catholicism and Modern Secular Existence 


American Catholic Crossroads. Religious-Secular Encounters in the Modern 
World. By Walter J. Ong, S.J. Macmillan. $3.50. 


FATHER ONG in these essays sets a model for interdisciplinary research; 

out of them arises a new concept of the educated person. The recent dis- 
coveries in the natural sciences have changed the basic images of world and 
human existence such as mankind had developed them in the course of time. 
Their transformation has an impact on our intellectual and spiritual orientation 
in every field. To be sure, nobody today can come close to, not to speak of 
penetrating, the many disciplines of human knowledge and research; we are 
more and more condemned to specialization. And yet, the intent to gain a 
comprehensive and universal view and the concentration on our own limited 
field with the awareness of its location within the universe are the two pre- 
requisites for meaningful research today. 

Ong’s book deals with Catholic concerns regarding, as the subtitle indicates, 
the position of the Catholic tradition within the world, and in particular within 
the United States, but seen against the background of the universe and its 
process of growth and development. The issues are visualized in their broadest 
perspectives. Ong once more proves himself to be as much a social scientist 
as a theologian and a humanist, all of these approaches being focused on the 
image of the cosmos in its natural conditions as the scientist sees them. The 
book consists of six essays of various length and weight, but all geared to the 
basic theme which is to throw light on the deeper foundations of church-world 
relations (of which church-state relations are only one specific aspect). 

“Studies of the relationship of the Church to the world . . . are still too likely 
to make their controlling frame of reference a politico-religious one rather than 
a larger, cosmological one.” The modern world demands a reorientation that 
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centers “around the fact of evolution—cosmic, organic, and intellectual.” We 


have to realize that even the greatest men of the past, from St. Augustine to 
Newman, did not have the knowledge we have acquired and that has totally 
changed our basic images of the universe and of man within it and of the 
Church as the Mystical Body. The Church has to see herself in the framework 
of cosmic history. This is what the first chapter intends to show. 

The second essay deals with the “Religious-Secular Dialogue in a Pluralist 
Society.” On a world-wide scale, modern man comprises, geographically, one 
society. Since there are no longer frontiers in line with racial, ethnic and 
cultural differences we are a pluralist society and have to work ourselves into 
all the consequences of this fact. However, not only in space but also in time 
we are now involved in the ideas and mental tendencies of whatever kind 
there may be. A general communication process has developed that has put 
the relations between man and man on a new basis. Ong unfolds in a masterly 
manner the implications of what can be called a dialogue situation. It leads 
to the emergence “of a militantly personalist philosophy’—a philosophy with 
strong “religious overtones.” Important problems of the depersonalization in 
modern mass organization and in the state, and of the individual who has no 
place to enter into a commitment.to a cause in this depersonalized world, are 
discussed in an original way, thus highly improving and deepening ideas like 
those of Riesman in his “Lonely Crowd.” “In handling the problem of 
church-state or religious-secular relationships today in American society,” Ong 
concludes, “it would seem that we should pay more attention to personal re- 
lationships, of which in many ways democratic society is becoming increasingly 
conscious.” 

The third part is dedicated to “Father Hecker and the American Situation.” 
It is probably news to most readers that the founder of the Paulist Fathers 
had visions of the future which one would not expect from a man who lived 
about 100 years ago. He and his companions worked toward “overcoming iso- 
lationism and exclusivism in all its forms,” which meant to accept in its full 
impact the universal character of the Church. Ong apparently incorporated 
this sketch of the life and ideas of Hecker into his book because Hecker had 
an intuition for the modern world long before our knowledge and new experi- 
ences had forced us into the reorientation which is the main concern of Ong’s 
book. It is of vital interest to see that a great Christian like Hecker was as 
a Christian able to anticipate developments and trends of which even today so 
many are not yet aware. Our new conception of the universe in its evolutionary 
character is thus genuinely in conformity with the essence of Catholicism. 

The last three chapters deal with religious-secular relations in the area of 
education and knowledge. In “Secular Knowledge and Revealed Religion” 
various forms of interaction between religious and secular aspects in the mind 
of modern man are described. Ong’s criteria, naturally deriving from his cosmic 
outlook, will serve the theologians as well as the scientists in pondering their 
mutual interrelation and interdependence. To quote one of his examples, 
“were theologians not to take advantage of the tremendous new insights into 
the meaning of person and personality developed through phenomenological 
and existentialist philosophy and through depth psychology, their very knowl 
edge of Catholic doctrine concerning the Blessed Trinity, the Three Divine 
Persons in One Divine Nature, would exist at a subnormal level.” 
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The paper on “Research and American Catholic Education” is an exhorta- 
tion for more scholarly work on the part of priests and laymen who teach at 
Catholic institutions of higher learning. Of course, as everything which Fr. 
Ong writes, it is presented in a most original way but with the simple con- 
clusion that creative work—research and discovery—‘is not something super- 
added to the process of knowing and learning and teaching” but an essential 
ingredient of them. 

The longest and highly important chapter is given over to the problem, of 
much concern to the author, that there is a lack of balance “between the com- 
mitment of the Church . . . to revealed religion . . . and her commitment... 
to secular knowledge.” Ong stresses the apostolic function of the secular arts 
and sciences. If the Church actually manages universities (as is the case in 
America) then she does have a commitment to the secular learning to which 
a university by its very nature is dedicated. The aim is the Christianization 
of the intellectual milieu. In order to show how this can be done Ong points 
to the decisive role of the personality of the great Christian teacher. Referring 
to an outstanding Jesuit geophysicist he says: “His apostolate was one of pres- 
ence”; if such a man “is a scientist and a Catholic priest, the effect cannot be 
but impressive.” And, of course, the same holds true for the layman or lay- 
woman; they too, if they are Christians and scholars in one, are witnesses to 
Christ. 

As a whole, Ong’s book, sometimes rising to the heights of enthusiasm and 
always carried by deep personal pathos, is exciting in its breadth and its variety 
of ideas and suggestions. It can perhaps be best perceived as the adventurous 
travel of a Christian humanist into the still partly unexplored spaces of the 
cosmos on the one hand and on the other into the even more unknown time 
phases of the intimate dialogue between man and man and between man 
and God. 


Marquette University Rudolph E. Morris 





Imaginative Springboard 
Le rhinocéros. By Eugéne Ionesco. Paris: Gallimard. 


ONESCO’S prime dramatic substance, the apparently incommunicable which 
communicates itself by shattering the limitations of linguistic and psycho- 


logical clichés, is manipulated with bizarre force and lyricism in his new play, 
Le rhinocéros. Fantasy, satire, or tongue-in-cheek fable—none of these terms quite 
fits. A seemingly haphazard epidemic of metamorphoses transforming the 
citizens of a French town into a rhinoceros herd is the imaginative springboard 
for Ionesco’s parody on present-day fears, aberrations, and repressed nostalgia. 

Bérenger (who appeared in Tueur sans gages) is the pivotal character of 
Le rhinocéros. His friend Jean, spouting self-improvement and dynamic will 
power, is baffled by a philosophy more resistant than his own. For Bérenger, 
confronted by Jean’s willingness to renounce his human state, stubbornly resists 
the enchantment of the horned stampede, even when the animals assume traits 
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handsomer and more appealing than those of the few villagers who have re- 
tained human guise. 

The significance of Le rhinocéros is not easily summarized. One crucial 
implication emerges from the second act, a comic gem. In a brilliantly conceived 
episode reminiscent of Marcel Aymé’s fantasies, Jean’s gradual evolution into 
a rhinoceros takes place during an argument with Bérenger. This debate presents 
two opposite viewpoints toward the timelessness or frailty of the human species, 
“L’humanisme est périmé!” shouts Jean, who defends his right to change into 
an animal. Bérenger, trying frantically to stop Jean, protests that human nature 
has won its privileged rank by centuries of civilization. Beneath the parody of 
this incongruous struggle can be glimpsed a hidden meaning of Ionesco’s ironic 
drama: the urgent need to reassess the fabric of contemporary life and modern 
values, Bérenger’s final cry of defiance against the herd, “Je suis le dernier 
homme, je le resterai jusqu’au bout,” may indeed be a desperate reaffirmation, 
in gravely comic form, of belief in the uniqueness and inviolability of man’s 
nature, despite current menaces of dehumanization and the decay of indi- 
viduality. 


University of Michigan Kenneth S. White 





Reworking a Theme 


The Complaisant Lover: A Comedy. By Graham Greene. London: William 
Heinemann Ltd. 


T IS INTERESTING to notice the direction which reaction to Graham Green's 
new play has already taken, and very likely will continue to take. The story of 
a bored wife taking a lively lover; the serio-comic discovery scene; the decision in 
favor of complaisance on the part of both husband and lover so that the wife 
may have the security of marriage and the excitement of sex; Greene’s ironic 
postscript which directs his readers to see if they can discover by themselves the 
one adjective and the three lines which the Lord Chamberlain’s office barred 
from stage presentation all this is sure to encourage the notion that Greene 
is resurrecting that old chestnut, “the problem play.” There are traces of an 
updated Ibsenism here; even parodies of Shavian situations and wit. Has Greene 
left metaphysics to moulder in the potting shed, and attached himself to a 
different dramatic tradition, namely that sired by the bawdy Restoration, and 
carried on by Pinero, G. B. Shaw, and Priestley? 


I suspect that what has really happened is that Greene has discovered another 
symbol for his dominant theme. It is no bad thing for an artist to have an 
idée fixe, and it is probably necessary that we have one, but he must constantly 
create new symbols for that idea. The theme in Greene is always redemption 
through compassion, and his writings have all been metaphoric statements, in 
different guises, of that theme. Greene’s place in letters is secure because he has 
been overpowered by an idea, and because he can continue to discover new 
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symbols to present the idea. The Complaisant Lover, through and through, 
is emblematic. 

The surface of the play looks disarmingly like drawing-room comedy, but 
Greene continually invites his readers to read ambivalently: the husband, Victor 
Rhodes, has fondness for the ambivalence of a pun; there is sharp repartee in 
the first scene between the husband and the lover, Clive Root, on the desirability 
of applying Freudian depth analysis to apparently indifferent objects; there is 
unconscious irony and ambivalence in Victor Rhodes’ remark on the South 
African process of passing oranges through gas chambers until they become 
an acceptable color (shades of apartheid!); in the discovery scene, which takes 
place in an Amsterdam hotel, there is the confusion of a bilingual valet inter- 
preting a Dutch conversation for an English couple, only one of whom is inter- 
ested in the conversation; there is the child, Robin Rhodes, who Wordsworth- 
ianly and intuitively grasps situations which escape adults (in the first act he is 
the only one who sees the humor of the duped husband referring to the 
unsuspected lover as “the root of all evil”; in the last scene, he feels the tension 
of estrangement and remarks on the Macbeth-like atmosphere). In other words, 
semantically, consciously, unconsciously, and intuitively the characters in the 
play operate on more than one level of awareness, and it seems only fair to 
hope that the audience will do the same. 

Once this attitude of twin-level awareness is adopted, the metaphoric value of 
the play is clearly seen. Of course the play makes completely good sense simply 
on the level of naturalistic comedy. The lovely but lonely wife, bored by her 
husband’s conversation, inane practical jokes, and the hum-drum of domesticity, 
is credible; the equally lonely, bored, and distracted husband is a convincing 
blend of pathetic and low-comedy ingredients; the lover, a sensualist-with-scrup- 
les, is persuasive; the threatening tragedy which consistently crumbles into 
farce is discouragingly contemporary and effective. And yet this modern comedy, 
whose setting oscillates between the drawing-room and the bedroom, is clearly 
another of the symbolic cul-de-sacs in which the individual is placed to work out 
his own redemption. In other works, the cul-de-sac has been a deserted railway 
car, a Mexican prison, a jungle hut, a mud tower, a living room, a garden shed. 
The walls and furniture all differ, but the problem within the walls is always the 
same; on what terms can men exist together? Greene’s answer is always the 
same: on terms of compassion and of acceptance. Domestic comedy may seem 
a curious garb for Christian Stoicism to wear, but that is precisely Greene’s 
point——charity has countless faces, and appears in myriad situations. 


Boston College R. E. Hughes 





A Nees fk Ween 
Advertisements for Myself. By Norman Mailer. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00. 


TS BOOK is a collection of work by the author of The Naked and The 
Dead, Barbary Shore, and The Deer Park. The pieces range from “A Calcu- 
lus At Heaven,” a novella written by Mailer at Harvard before he went into the 
Army and acquired the background for “The Naked and The Dead,” to his vari- 
ous columns written for “The Village Voice” in 1956, after he had received ad- 
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verse criticism on his second and third novels, and had entered what might be 
called his Disappointed Phase. In this volume there are essays, reviews, notes, 
poems, short stories, and sections from plays. One can assume that this is the 
Collected Norman Mailer, and that this volume, added to his novels, gives the 
complete picture of his work to date. Mailer is now thirty-six years old. His 
phenomenal success came to him at twenty-five, and Mailer is now wondering, 
along with his readers, his supporters, and his critics, whether he can duplicate 
that first critical and popular success. This book might almost be called a work 
of special pleading, a stop-gap between novels, a tray of wares arranged for the 
purpose of convincing the beholder that this is a worthwhile bazaar. Its title is 
apt. These are advertisements for a writer, and it is hard to be indifferent to his 
product. 

Norman Mailer is a first-rate writer, with a great command of the language 
and an ability to describe all manner of things with photographic accuracy. 
His style is sound, but his mind appears to be unsound. He seems to have a 
genuine obsession with sex. He has mistaken a personal neurosis for a meaning- 
ful philosophy. Mailer sees sexual implications where others might not, as in this 
example from an essay: “. . . the T-formation is more Hip than the Single Wing 
because it is closer to the sexual needs of a team, and so liberates more testo- 
sterone, just a little more, maybe so little more as it takes to run the length of a 
football field by five-tenths of a second under: eleven seconds rather than four- 
tenths of a second.” When Mailer moves from the essay to fiction, one is 
uncomfortable in the presence of his descriptions of sex, not because one has 
never read this kind of clinical thing, but because Mailer, like all the other 
Peeping Toms, has missed the whole point of the thing. He belives that sex 
is an end in itself, a complete philosophical entity. Sex is too important to be 
treated in this fashion. 

Mailer’s vision of the world, if it can be called that, is pessimistic. He sees 
our present society as almost all bad, and he considers that the only possible 
hope for the future is a wholesome assassination of presumptuous opinion shapers, 
this to be accomplished by an ill-defined “sexual revolution.” Mailer has an ideal 
man in mind, one part Noble Savage and three parts Beach Bum, and this is 
the sincere fellow who will inherit the earth if luck is with us. 

The tragedy of Norman Mailer is that there is a man under all this who 
might have been what he wanted to be, a great writer. He still has the 
stylistic equipment to make it. The one thing left that could save him would 
be an about-face into humility. If he could remove the chip from his shoulder, if 
he could see that there is no significance in the dead-end of sensuality for its 
own sake, then Mailer at forty could beat the Mailer of twenty-five. In reading 
this book, the unpleasant thought sometimes occurs that Mailer wants to be 
famous at any price, preferably for good reason, but famous no matter what. 
The egotism of artists is well known and is probably an intrinsic part of their 
work, but it should be egotism on behalf of the work, rather than egotism on 
behalf of the man. If Mailer would swallow his humility pills instead of using 
variations on classic bohemianism as a stomach pump, he would be doing his 
work a favor. 


Charles Bracelen Flood 
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A Fairer Appraisal 


Ideas into Action: A Study of Pound’s Cantos. By Clark Emery. University of 
Miami Press. $4.50. 


ie IS APPARENT that study of Pound’s Cantos is active at the present time. 
The bulk of negative criticism of the poem was written before 1940. One obvi- 
ous exception is the irresponsible commentary which critics, particularly of the 
Saturday Review, brought to bear on the award of the Bollingen Prize for 
poetry, in 1948-9, to Pound’s Pisan Cantos. This was not criticism of the poem, 
but an attempt to bury the live lynx with the picks and spades of invective and 
diatribe. Recent criticism has been on the whole favorably disposed toward 
Pound’s epic. This in itself is not entirely surprising: the Cantos—there are at 
this writing 109—though not yet complete, is very near completion. Its heuristic 
tendency is perhaps even more pronounced, but its allusions are punctuated by 
repetitions and associative references. Its didactic effrontery has not diminished, 
though it is less abrasive. Its scope and imagery are consistently broad and 
effulgent, while more details have been added. 

Though the Cantos has been under construction for more than forty years, 
serious and detailed study of the poem may be said to have begun with Hugh 
Kenner’s The Poetry of Ezra Pound (1951). Soon after Kenner’s poineering 
analysis, two more studies were published: Harold H. Watts’ Ezra Pound and 
the Cantos (1952), and the collection of essays by diverse hands, edited by Lewis 
Leary, Motive and Methods in the Cantos of Ezra Pound (1954). More recently, 
John Edwards and William Vasse provided a very valuable Annotated Index to 
the Cantos of Ezra Pound (1957), a handbook of definitions, translations, 
identifications, and informative potpourri. One also finds that the poem has 
become a popular subject for essays in scholarly journals and for doctoral dis- 
sertations. Yet despite the prominence of analytical and evaluative study of the 
poem, before Clark Emery’s Ideas Into Action little had been written of the 
poem as poem. Emery has been able to do what earlier critics have failed to do: 
present a critically and scholarly palatable study of the poem’s major patterns 
without sacrificing its poetic strength and integrity. 

Northrop Frye wrote in his Anatomy of Criticism that the “profound master- 
piece draws us to a point at which we seem to see an enormous number of con- 
verging patterns of significance.” Few critics now seem to doubt that the Cantos 
is a masterpiece, and no one seems to doubt that there are enormous numbers of 
patterns in the poem. “All flows, and the pattern is intricate,” Pound has written. 
Thus, in the Cantos, Confucian ethic-polity, Social Credit, Gesellist money, 
Homer, Ovid, Dante, John Adams, John Randolph, Thomas Hart Benton, Leo 
Frobenius, Sir Basil Zaharoff, and Mussolini, among a myriad of other subjects, 
themselves parts of patterns, flow into an intricate concentric image. Up to now 
Pound study was for the most part confined to the discovery and analysis of 
patterns. However, it is one thing to identify and conjoin, end to end or layer 
upon layer, the patterns in the Cantos; it is quite another to identify and eluci- 
date the north, south, east, and west of these patterns and bring them to bear 
upon a common center. 

In this respect Clark Emery’s Ideas into Action easily assumes a position of 
preeminence in the context of Pound study. Kenner has written (Gnomon) that 
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the “foundation of criticism is exegesis,” and the “test of exegesis is that it 
enlightens.” Undoubtedly with an eye cocked in the direction of Kenner, Emery 
writes in his preface: “Literary critics have written excellent studies of the poem 
—for other critics; scholars have made original contributions to the knowledge 
of other scholars.” Both Kenner and Emery have attempted to ensnare the 
sometimes elusive yet omnipresent “center” of the Cantos—that is, twentieth 
century ethical-political and economic revaluation, rectification, risorgimento, 
But while Kenner’s study is a Pound retreat to which enthusiasts may retire to 
fortify an already established trust and faith, Emery seminars his way through 
the Cantos, arriving ultimately at an irrefragable conclusion: the poem, despite 
the arduous heuristic labors it invites, is worthy of close and patient study. 
Emery’s purpose is elucidation, and he succeeds with essays on the Cantos’ 
religio-ethical character, its concept of history and historiography, its politico- 
economic theories, its poetic method (intaglio-ideogrammic), its epical constitu- 
ency and its emphasis on the United States, 1776-1863. 

Emery’s is not a book for beginners; it will not serve, for example, as 
supplementary reading to William Van O’Connor’s Casebook on Ezra Pound. 
The author suggests in his preface that his readers will do well to keep the 
Cantos and the Edwards and Vasse Index at hand. But neither is Ideas into 
Action too far beyond the efforts of the reader who desires guidance and perhaps 
a mold into which he might pour the ideas and spare parts of ideas he has 
received from his reading. If the book has a serious fault, it must be in Emery’s 
anxious haste in “getting all” of the patterns—in departing too quickly from 
observed but relatively unexplored areas. 

There is an interesting fact about the Cantos which a good many students of 
the poem seem to have overlooked: prior to the publication of the Pisan Cantos 
(1948), nothing existed in the Cantos which did not exist earlier in Pound's 
prose. Emery neglects Pound’s prose contributions in the thirties to the New 
English Weekly, Action, and the British Union Quarterly, among others. The 
volume of these contributions is considerable, and almost the complete history 
of Pound’s relationship with Major C. H. Douglas, the Gesellists, and with what 
Richard Rovere has called Pound’s “funny money” theories is to be found in 
these curious papers and journals. These materials are important to the study 
of the Cantos, for economic rectification is a vital concern in the poem. One finds 
also that Emery has done a hurried job of work on the relationship of Pound 
and Vorticism. Since his was a study of the Cantos, Emery might have enhanced 
his study by emphasizing the relationship of Vorticism to the Cantos and the 
effect of the movement on the poem’s method. One wonders, for instance, if the 
imagistic-ideogrammic method or technique is not merely complementary rather 
than an important supplement to the vortical method, the latter idea coming 
between Imagism and Pound’s familiarity with the Fenollosa papers. 

Ideas into Action can withstand the critical examination that an important 
study of an important poem exacts. Its relatively few inaccuracies are undisturb- 
ing and the work gives every indication of its author’s long deliberation and 
painstaking care in its composition. The treatment of Pound the man is 
sympathetic but just. The study of the poem is acutely perceptive and, where 
applicable, intuitively sound, probably because Emery is sincere in his belief 
that “[The Cantos] is a poem of which it may be said that familiarity breeds 
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respect. Because of its bulk and unconventional form and technique, and because 
of the human tendency that permits political bias to dictate literary taste, too few 
readers have become its familiars. But as more learn to distinguish its quotidian 
from its durable and its durable from its permanent attributes, the number will 
increase; the poem will come into its own.” 


Arizona State University Richard G. Landini 


Melodic and Scribal 


Song in the Works of James Joyce. By M. J. C. Hodgart and Mabel P. Worth- 
ington. Columbia University Press. $6.00. 


“— IKE MR. DUFFY in ‘A Painful Case,’ Joyce apprehends an emotion in 

terms of rhythm.” Like Stephen in Stephen Hero, “over all this chaos of 
history and legend, of fact and supposition, he [Joyce] strove to draw out a line of 
order, to reduce the abysses of the past to order by a diagram.” But whereas 
Joyce uses the melodic as well as the scribal line to achieve order, the present 
authors point to the significant fact that in Finnegans Wake Shem the Penman 
is not allowed a song. All the other characters are presented by means of melodic 
allusion save he, 

The victory of St. Patrick over Berkeley the Arch-Druid, the theme of “the 
restoration of Unity after Multiciplicity . . . is announced by the chimes of 
Father Prout’s The Bells of Shandon.” Patrick is associated with Rome and the 
written modes of organization; Berkeley the Arch-Druid is associated with the 
Celtic church with its oral and auditory patterns of organization. To these age- 
old battlers and enemies Joyce says “harmonize your abecedeed responses.” That 
is to say, to the visual alphabetic camp Joyce prescribes harmony, as to the 
auditory and analphabetic he prescribes the A B C deed. The return of tribalism 
(Finn again) and the end of civilization as founded on the written word can 
only be avoided, said Joyce, if we constantly, and in all human affairs, translate 
the audible. That is the meaning of the Wake. “What the reader sees is not 
what the reader will hear,” said Joyce. Joyce in the Wake is the embodiment of 
common sense (the sensus communis) which constantly translates all sense 
modalities into one another. But in any culture with alphabet and other tech- 
nologies, the bias of the culture splinters the unity of the sensus communis, Yet 
to-day our technology has externalized all of our various senses until the sensus 
communis has become a practicality of technology and culture. Joyce was the 
first man to know this and to leap at the meanings of Wake in relation to our 
opportunities to-day. 

The Wake uses all languages (they are all mass media) and all technological 
media in its unity. The present writers have provided a wonderful study tool 
by explaining their uses and cataloguing the thousands of songs in Ulysses and 
the Wake, pointing always to the fact “that his allusions are not all highly 
learned or peculiarly Irish; and that one of the most useful aids to reading 
Finnegans Wake is the grasp of modern popular culture such as the press, 
advertisements, radio, low jokes, and most of all songs.” 

Joyce once said to Louis Gillet: “je n’aime pas la musique . . . j'aime le 
chant.” 


University of Toronto H. Marshall McLuhan 
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A Guide for Students 


Montherlant. By Henri Perruchot. Paris: Gallimard. 


. ie Bibliothéque idéale presents a volume on Montherlant that might best be 
described as a sort of handbook, and the product created by adhering to the 
editorial policy of this series is once again a work of prime value to students, 
critics, and amateurs of the author presented. Its scope is bio-critical, with an 
anthology and bibliography included. 

After reproducing the texts of word-portraits of Montherlant at three different 
ages, and an ample biographical sketch, Perruchot attempts to eliminate an 
almost universal misunderstanding of this writer by presenting a well docv- 
mented account of the themes of charity and friendship in his work. Monther- 
lant is the constant target of the charge of snobbishness and self-severance. The 
topic is well chosen, for it is singularly true that the people who make this 
accusation of Montherlant are those lesser figures who expect to be courted for 
the favors they can bestow and the impetus that they might lend a writer in the 
more inbred literary circles of Paris. So pervasive and persistant are the themes 
of love, sympathy, companionship, and participation in the human family that 
Perruchot finds expressions of these sentiments present to an important degree 
in all but seven of Montherlant’s thirty-one readily available titles. 

But, Perruchot insists, Montherlant, far from being a mere sentimentalist, is 
one of the richest and most complex personalities in French letters. Giving 
expression to a totalism, the author of Le songe is viewed as insisting that, in 
life, all is pellmell and, since no single choice is possible, all possible choices must 
be made by the artist. Opposites develop out of themselves constantly; diverse 
tendencies exert themselves without cease. So Montherlant would say, “Not being 
able to incorporate all my directions simultaneously, I shall pursue them alter- 
nately.” He is not abandoning or cherishing this or that idea or value. He is 
honoring them all as he reaches them one after another. In Coups de soleil he 
writes, “I light up turn by turn each part of myself.” He explains in the preface 
to Service inutile, “I shall build, and then I shall tear down what I have built.” 

And how must one view this succession of self-projections, this syncretism? 
Perruchot suggests shrewdly that it is nothing more than Montherlant’s effort 
to embrace all, but this time his energy is active in the microcosm instead of 
the macrocosm. It is the operation of his vow to live in every corner of himself 
even if some corners are different from others. He holds that every point of view 
is valid when considered in its true position: “Everybody is right, always ... 
the Moroccan and the government that machine guns him.” As a writer, 
Montherlant then claims the need of “living the entire diversity of the world 
and its alleged contraries . . . the important thing is not to be different from 
other people, but to be different from one’s self.” 

Thus does Montherlant’s work come to instances of despair and hope, 
skepticism and belief, disdain and love, anxiety and calm, cowardice and heroism, 
failure and success. The public protests that he is being insincere whereas, 
he would reply, he is merely being as complete and honest as possible. He writes 
a play with the scope of Port-Royal and follows it with two almost vaudevillian 
skits, Brocéliande and Don Juan. The public is upset at being first edified and 
then scandalized. Such multiplicity of tone is not to be tolerated. A writer should 
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be consistent, giving the public what the public expects him to give them. 
Montherlant goes on writing as he will although he has just announced that he 
has laid down his pen forever. 

Hence Montherlant disclaims being the bearer of any single message. In 1929, 
he took pains to explain that he was not interested in being a guide to youth. 
After the French defeat of 1940, he announced that he believed that few people 
would understand his writing, and that he rejected the ideas or the prospect of 
influencing anybody. But, if he has any single pronouncement to suggest, there 
is one recurrent idea in his work: everything that is has its “reason for being; 
everything has a right to have its voice heard.” Secondly, hatred and intolerance 
are suspect. Life may be a confusion by reason of its multiplicity, but it is the 
setting for humanity and the only thing that can be relished to the end. The 
great sin is to abdicate, to turn one’s back on the only available adventure. If 
Montherlant is an “engaged” writer, it is to living that he is bound. 

Perruchot’s presentation of Montherlant continues with a page or so devoted 
to an explanation of the nature of each of his works, a selection of extracts from 
them, and an “anthology” of his observations about more than two dozen of his 
favorite subjects, Also made available are the opinions of contemporary authors 
about his work in general and in particular. The bibliography is extensive. An 
abundance of photographs enhance the book. The publicity staff of Gallimard 
has not exaggerated: this book is both necessary and useful on all levels of 
interest in Montherlant. 


Marquette University Spire Pitou 





Pieces too Personal 
Life Studies. By Robert Lowell. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. $3.50. 


HIS SMALL volume, the first to issue from Robert Lowell in a long while, 

does not, in my opinion, match his remarkable achievement in either Lord 
Weary’s Castle or The Mills of the Cavanaughs. This observation is strengthened 
by the presence in the book of a particularly well-written memoir entitled “91 
Revere Street” that comes through to the reader with greater sharpness, clarity 
and spirit than many of the poems, 

Part of the disappointment in the volume stems from the subject-matter of 
the poems. The majority of the poems are personal reflections on the poet’s life 
—his childhood, grandparents, places associated with his life, his mother, his own 
illness and marriage and fatherhood. But so excellent is the writing in the prose 
memoir that these poems do not shine out with the same happy and careful 
expression of his observations. The universality of the experiences of human life, 
the piercing judgments on a deceptive way of living, the almost prophet-like 
vision of a gigantic mind—all present in the former volumes—do not appear in 
these poems that take for their starting points either very particular childhood 
memories or admired authors (Ford Madox Ford, George Santayana, Delmore 
Schwartz, Hart Crane), or individualized personifications (“The Mad Negro 
Soldier,” “The Banker’s Daughter,” “To Speak of the Woe That Is in 
Marriage”). Somehow the author does not seem to get beyond the limited 
vision that enwraps the subject-matter of the various poems and to see the uni- 
versal truth that might be present in the individual instance. 
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Lowell, of course, has his own idiom, and it is his manner of expression that 
made his former poems jump off the pages and dazzle the reader’s eyes, the more 
so in that his use of rhyme was so expert, so exact, and most often unobtrusive, 
The memoir-poems in this volume are unrhymed; about five other poems have 
rhymes scattered through them; only seven are fully and somewhat intricately 
and artistically rhymed. His use of rhyme was an important quality of Lowell's 
poetry since it gave part of the beauty and music and unity to many of his 
former poems. 

The same observation can be made about the imagery of the poems in the 
present collection, Formerly, the imagery was rich, exuberant, unique, yet 
always functional and more than likely tightly unified, giving the poems that 
rare quality of true vision granted the poet, and shared with the world around 
him. 

The “family” poems in Life Studies lack this imagery save in rare instances: 
. . . its alley of poplars/paraded from Grandmother’s rose garden/to a scarey 
stand of virgin pine . . .”; “Distorting drops of water/pinpricked my face in the 
basin’s mirror”; “. . . the clump of virgin pine still stretched patchy ostrich 
necks/over the disused millpond’s fragrantly woodstained water . . .”; “his 
thermos of shockless coffee. . .”; the captured newts lay dumb “as scrolls of 
candied grapefruit peel.” 


“ 


What these lines profess is a keen memory and a sharp eye for detail, being 
profuse in descriptions of houses, rooms, bric-a-brac, dress, stances and _ poses. 
Many of these descriptions are happily worded; it may be that these poems 
derive their universality in the accurate and quite honest portraitures they give 
of human beings—although, again, in their details and in their overall aspects, 
they could be more closely knit together and unified. I will take just a few of 
the poems for special comment. 

The short poem, “For Sale,” is a brief picture-poem in which the poet states 
that his father’s cottage, possessed for only a year, had to be sold when the 
father died. His mother lingered in the house the day they were to leave. The 
cottage was a “sheepish” plaything; the furniture, out of place in the country, 
seemed to be waiting nervously for the moving men. His mother had the 
stupefied, dull look of a person who had failed to debark at the correct train 
station, The poet sympathizes with the cottage as if it had received a bad deal. 
His tone implies he condemns, not too seriously, the lavish wilfulness with which 
it has been outfitted. But what effects him most is the sight of his mother 
sitting abstractedly near a window, realizing that the disposal of the cottage is 
one more concrete evidence of her husband’s death and absence. One is tempted 
almost to let his eyes skip from the title “For Sale” down to his words about 
his mother, as if he were making some mental connection between the two. 

The poem, “For George Santayana,” sympathetic in tone and outlook, seems 
to be the result of a personal visit to the Catholic monastery where George 
Santayana spent the last years of his life. It opens with a description of what has 
now become the typical European viewpoint of Americans as “souvenir-de- 
ranged” until it speaks directly to Santayana, calling him that “stray spirit, who'd 
found/the Church too good to be believed,” although “the world too prosaic to 
be lived in” might more accurately describe the straying, aloof attitude of 
Santayana. 
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As in so many of his poems, Lowell continues here that bridging of history 
that establishes his ideas and moods with the tradition that has gone before. 
The Roman and Greek worlds creep in with the references to the Circus and 
the Mithraic Temple, lying as they do on his way to Santo Stefano, representing 
the Christian Rome; in any event, Roman or Christian, old or modern, it is to 
him “Bella Roma,” as he avers in the poem, “Beyond the Alps.” The world of 
philosophical thought, so dear to Santayana though he appears to have been so 
individualistic in his approach and development, is present in the references to 
Socrates and Alcibiades. 

The poems in this volume are not heavily laden with the imagery that we 
usually associate with the sensitive and fanciful mind of a poet. This to me is 
a weakness in the writing, especially in the remembrance poems. In the 
Santayana poem, the conclusion does contain this magic of imagery, and presents 
a fine word-picture of the aged philosopher: 


near ninety, 

still unbelieving, unconfessed and unreceived, 
true to your boyish shyness of the Bride. 

Old trooper, I see your child’s red crayon pass, 
bleeding deletions on the galleys you hold 

under your throbbing magnifying glass, 

that worn arena, where the whirling sand 

and broken-hearted lions lick your hand 

refined by bile as yellow as a lump of gold. 


There are in this collection six sonnets, if we include the three that loosely 
make up the poem, “Beyond the Alps.” The three single sonnets differ in 
subject-matter (marriage, Hart Crane, Inauguration Day) as well as in rhyme 
scheme and meter. In this former poetry Lowell used the two-line rhyme in as 
masterful a fashion as possible. In this volume he has abandoned it save in 
occasional places, as in the sonnet, “To Speak of Woe That Is in Marriage.” 
Also in his earlier work, Lowell was almost scrupulous in his use of a quasi- 
poetic diction. Now he resorts to expressions like “dope or screw” (as nouns), 
“hopped up husband,” “screwball” and “Mayflower screwballs.” True, in con- 
text these are from monologues spoken by types or particular people; still, his 
imagination used to be able to come up with words more exact and more poetic. 

The sonnet, “Words for Hart Crane,” puts into the mouth of Crane harsh 
words the tragic poet might speak to some “stranger in America.” The poem 
is earthy and hard, using slang prose like “phoney gold-plated laurels” and 
“wolfing the stray lambs.” It catches the literary ranking of Crane by references 
to Whitman (who had great influence on Crane), to Catullus, and to Shelley. 
The fourteen lines are as succinct and accurate a biography of this misguided 
genius as could be found, although omitting any mention of Crane’s alchoholism. 
The problem of a man’s free will might possibly be seen in, ““I . . . used to play 
my role/of homosexual,” as if a human being, plagued by perverse and not so 
latent desires, had to become their slave; as though that were the role assigned 
to him in life and he had no choice but to play it. The last two lines preserve 
the poem from becoming too strident and harsh an indictment of American 
literature’s neglect of Crane, whose work gains greater stature as the years pass. 
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Life Studies also contains a thirty-five page memoir of Lowell’s earlier life, 
memories that “hover .. . in recollection,” where “The things and their owners 
come back urgent with life and meaning.” Somehow, there is little of Robert 
Lowell or his doings in these memoirs; rather, they are a small boy’s reflections, 
gathered and matured in retrospect, upon his “forlornly fatherless” father, and 
his haughty and chilly mother; upon his home at 91 Revere Street, which acts 
as the focal point for his launching out into the world of education; upon the 
Sunday dinners and visitors, naval and otherwise, at Revere Street; upon the 
“rocklike” things—Major Mordecai Myers’ portrait in the forefront—connected 
with the house and fastened securely in his memory. It is the type of rambling, 
loose memoir that I personally feel every adult should write for himself so that 
he might preserve and clarify those conscious impressions of what his childhood 
and home life were. 

Not everyone’s prose would have the pungency and kick and open honesty of 
Lowell’s writing. Nor would they be so blessed as to be surrounded by phrase- 
makers and quotable talkers. Lowell’s mother is by far the best. She spoke of the 
family receiving some trust-fund money “not grand enough to corrupt us but 
sufficient to prevent Daddy from being entirely at the mercy of his salary.” Other 
memorable comments include: “We are barely perched on the outer rim of the 
hub of decency”; “Alone and at night an amateur driver is unsafe in a car’; 
“Your inebriated sailors have littered my doorstep with the dregs of Scollay 
Square”; “I have always believed carving [of dinner roasts] to be the gentle- 
manly talent.” Captain Atkinson was in her displeasure because he was “unable 
to tell one woman from another.” The whole of this essay is delightful, truthful 
(we presume), warm-hearted and memorable. 

If I have been too harsh in my judgment on these latest Lowell poems, it is 
because my disappointment arises from a comparison of those works with his 
former poems. There are, be it known, many excellent passages in the poems— 
incisive phrases, clear pictures, a diction for the most part unique, yet spon- 
taneous. The stamp of an original writer is upon these lines. The difficulty, I 
think, comes from the subject-matter, which is often extremely personal, some- 
times embarrassing, and occasionally too unique to be universalized. 


DeSales Standerwick, S.A. 
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